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THE VETERAN ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 





So You Have Problems! 


CLARENCE LINTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND ADVISER TO VETERANS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LL of us—veterans as well as others 
—have problems. It is a good 
thing we do, because meeting problems 
and solving them make us grow intel- 
lectually and emotionally. 

There have been much speculation 
and loose thinking about the problems 
of veterans, as if there were a special 
set of veterans’ problems. My experi- 
ence, both as a veteran and as an ad- 
viser to student veterans, is that there 
is no “veteran’s problem” as such. But 
veterans like all other people have 
problems, and their difficulties vary 
with the individual and his circum- 


stances. 


Nore: As a service to student veterans and 
veterans’ advisers, this issue of THe Recorp is 
devoted to important problems confronting the 
veteran who plans to attend, or who now is at- 
tending college. This issue will be reprinted as a 
separate bulletin.—eprtor. 
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Our purpose here is to help you vet- 
erans on the college or university 
campus in two ways: first, to aid you 
to see some of the outstanding prob- 
lems you are likely to face; and second, 
to assist you to find satisfactory ways 
of solving those which cannot be 
avoided. 


One of the most important problems 
is knowing how to secure your rights 
and how to meet your responsibilities 
with respect to the educational provis- 
ions of the G. I. Bill of Rights. Once 
you have decided to go to college, you 
face the choice of a program of studies. 
Perhaps the thing you will think most 
difficult is getting—or regaining—the 
knack of studying. A closely related 
problem is that of improving your 
reading skill. Like every other college 
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student, you will need to learn to use 
the rich resources of your college 
library. If you are a married veteran, 
you have the problems of family life. 
If you are a single veteran, you will 
face plenty of problems in living on 
$65 a month. 


GETTING ALONG WITH VA 


First, something should be said about 
the Veterans Administration, and what 
it can do to help you. Let’s discuss 
some of the things you should do and 
should not do in your relationships 
with the Veterans Administration. 


Things You Should Do 


1. Make sure that when you submitted 
your application on VA Form 1950, 
you gave all the necessary informa- 
tion. Often payment of subsistence 
checks is delayed because all the re- 
quired data have not been presented. 
Here are some essentials: 


a.A true copy, or a notarized 
copy, of your service record 
(officers on terminal leave must 
submit a true copy or a notar- 
ized copy of the order placing 
them on inactive status). 

b. If married and claim is made 
for subsistence, the following 
additional information is re- 
quired: (1) a true copy or no- 
tarized copy of marriage cer- 
tificate; (2) a statement signed 
by both husband and wife in- 
dicating when they were mar- 
ried and that they are living 
together at given address or giv- 
ing reasons for living at sepa- 
rate addresses. 


c.If a parent is claimed as de- 
pendent, affidavit must be made 


of dependency on the form pro- 
vided by VA. 


2. Make sure that you obtain a certifi- 
cate of eligibility of entitlement 
from VA which correctly indicates 
that you are eligible for study and 
how long you may study. If there is 
any error in the period of your en- 
titlement as indicated on your cer- 
tificate, write to the VA immedi- 
ately. This certificate is good at any 
college or university approved by 
VA; all well-known institutions are 
approved. If in doubt, write to VA. 


3. Make sure that you possess a state- 
ment of admission from the college 
or university which you have en- 
tered. This is especially i important if 
you are working toward a degree. 
Many students are admitted for 
courses, but are matriculated as can- 
didates for degrees only after evalu- 
ation of previous work and the satis- 
factory completion of courses for a 
half year or more in the institution 
they have entered. 


4. Make sure that, promptly upon en- 


rollment, you present your certifi- 
cate of eligibility and entitlement to 
the registrar of the college or uni- 
versity you have entered. This is 
necessary because your certificate is 
accepted in lieu of fees and is the 
basis for certifying your enrollment 
to the Veterans Administration as 
authorization of payment of subsis- 
tence checks. 


5. Make sure that you plan your budg- 
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et so that you have enough money 
for living expenses for at least two 
months after enrollment. VA can- 
not pay you in advance. Remember 
that VA has a tremendous job. Sub- 
sistence checks are usually two 
months or more late. This condition 
may be expected to improve, but 
in any case you will not be paid 
until the end of the first month of 
study. 


6. Make sure that you keep VA in- 
formed at all times of any change 1 in 
address or status. Request prior ap- 
proval if you find it necessary to 
interrupt your study or if you wish 
to change your field of specialization 
or transfer to another institution. 


7. Make sure, if you are a disabled vet- 
eran studying under Public Law 16, 
that you obtain prior approval from 
VA for any change whatsoever in 
your plans. 


8. Make sure that you consult the Vet- 
erans Adviser on your campus about 
your problems. He can answer many 
of your questions—for example, 
how many points or course hours 
constitute a full load to satisfy re- 
quirements for subsistence and how 
much part-time employment you 
can carry and still receive subsis- 
tence. He can save both you and the 
VA lots of time. 


Here is a general suggestion you may 
find extremely useful: Learn how to 
write a concise, complete, and correct 
letter to VA. Although not at all 
mandatory, the form which follows— 
particularly the first and second 


paragraphs—may expedite your busi- 
ness: 


“Reference John E. Doe, C-17-604-751, 
address: 106 Morningside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y., currently enrolled for a 
full-time program in Columbia College, 
Columbia University, under Public Law 
346, your file No. BA-657-B, dated June 
I, 1946. 


“Request is hereby made for approval for 
interrupting my study for the summer 
of 1946, and for transfer from Columbia 
College, Columbia University, to the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University, for the 
school year beginning September 25, 
1946. Information pertinent to this re- 
quest is listed below: 


a. I shall receive the A. B. degree from 
Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, June 4, 1946. 


b. I have taken a position in New York 
City for the summer of 1946 in order 
to earn money to supplement my sub- 
sistence checks next year. 


c. Notarized copy of certificate of ad- 
mission to Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Harvard University, is attached 
hereto.” 


Things You Should Not Do 


1. Don’t wait for VA to tell you just 
what to do or to find out from you 
what you want to do. If in doubt, 
ask questions: first, of the Veterans 
Adviser on your campus; second, if 
necessary, of VA. 


2. Don’t wait until the last minute to 
ask approval for a change in plans. 
It takes time to check records, write 
letters, and make certain that every- 
thing is in order. 
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3. Don’t jeopardize your eligibility and 
entitlement by any attempt to fool 
either the faculty or VA. The 
choices are all yours, but choices 
involve responsibility and meeting 
obligations. 


4. Don’t fail to memorize your claim 
number or to include your claim 
number and address in all corres- 
pondence. Much delay and incon- 
venience is caused by carelessness in 
such matters. 


Now let’s look at some of the other 
problems of college life, and see what 
information and suggestions are given 
in the articles which follow. “How 
to Select Your Program of Studies” 
tells you the difference between a 
school and a college, what a liberal 
education is, what some of the differ- 
ent plans for liberal education are, 
what required courses and electives 
are and why, what majors and minors 
are, how you will know whether or 
not you have made a wise choice of 
a college or major field, and what you 
should do about it if you are not 
satisfied. 

The next article is “Getting the 
Knack of Study.” In your courses you 
are almost certain to come up against 
this problem. Most people do, even 
those who have had long experience. 
A gray-haired veteran who has been 
vice-president of a large university said 
to me recently, “I just don’t know 
whether I can study again as I used to 
do.” As a matter of fact, he probably 
cannot at first but he can regain his 
skill if he goes about it in the right 


way. He must give himself a little time 
to adjust to new habits of living, after 
nearly five years in the Army. He 
must first understand himself and why 
he cannot study as before; also he 


must know how to study and he must . 


practice what he knows. Fortunately 
there are some definite guides to fol- 
low in learning how to study; you will 
find them in the article cited. 

Going to college usually means lots 
of reading—difficult reading in a 
minimum of time. Many college and 
university students fail because they 
do not know how to read rapidly and 
efficiently. Forewarned is forearmed. 
You can solve this problem. The ar- 
ticle on “How to Improve Your Read- 
ing” gives you practical suggestions. 
Do you read slowly? Do you have dif- 
ficulty keeping your mind on what 
you are reading? Do you see every 
word as you read? Do you know how 
to skim? Do you understand what you 
have read? Do you find many w ords 
that you do not know? Do you re- 
member what you have read? If you 
have any of these problems, and re- 
member, most people do, you will find 
help and lots of it in this section. 

So many college students are not 
aware of the rich variety of library 
resources or of the need for develop- 
ing skill in locating these resources 
quickly. You can attack this problem 
at the beginning of your study and 
solve it in short time. If you do not, 
you will probably waste many hours 
of time or miss valuable opportunities 
to broaden the scope of your learning. 
After you have read the article on 
“Using the Library,” it will pay you 
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to investigate the guides and helps 
available in your own college library. 

If you are not married, and do not 
plan to be married until you have com- 
pleted your studies, you may wish to 
skip the article on “Family Life and 
the G.I. Student.” But if you ever in- 
tend to get married, you should read 
it. Those of you who are married will 
find sound advice on how to make 
happy family adjustments to problems 
such as housing, the wife who takes a 
job, a limited income, and budgeting 
your time. 

“Living on 65 Dollars a Month” is 
an article designed to help the single 
veteran learn how to get along on his 
subsistence allotment. Can it be done? 
Yes and No. Married veterans also will 
find this article replete with useful sug- 
gestions. The author, a student veteran 
whe has tested out every idea he pre- 
sents, tells you how to budget for the 
three main items—food, clothing, and 
recreation. He suggests a variety of 


ways in which you can not only save 
money, but also earn money to supple- 
ment your income. 

Be realistic! Don’t be too easily dis- 
couraged! These are cautions, like road 
warnings, which you should keep in 
mind as you read the following chap- 
ters and during your college life. In 
general, veterans have given a good ac- 
count of themselves in college. They 
have done somewhat higher quality 
work than other students, largely be- 
cause they know what they want to 
do, they are more serious about their 
studies, and they work harder. But 
many veterans have expected too much 
of themselves at first. They have been 
in too great a hurry. You should take 
time to think, time to learn how to 
study, time to learn how to read more 
rapidly and effectively. You should be 
encouraged by your progress by the 
end of the first half year. Your veterans 
adviser can help you. Talk things over 
with him. 
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How to Select Your Program of Studies 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Kj ewe problem of selecting an appro- 


priate program of studies in col- 
lege is at best a complicated and often 
baffling experience. In some of the 
larger institutions, the student is faced 
with literally hundreds of courses dis- 
tributed among dozens of departments, 
divisions, schools, or colleges. A fresh- 
man often has his program fairly well 
selected for him by his advisers, by cus- 
tom, or by curriculum requirements. 
The first task is to decide what branch 
of a university or college you wish to 
enter, whether the college of letters and 
science, agriculture, engineering, busi- 
ness, education, or any other under- 
graduate college that may be available 
in the institution of your choice. Once 
that has been decided, the field is some- 
what narrowed, and certain courses 
will be required, especially for fresh- 
men and sophomores. 

It might be well to indicate here the 
difference between a “college” and a 
“school.” In most universities the dis- 
tinction is usually somewhat like this: 
A “college” is a unit of a university, 
with its own administrative organiza- 
tion, which admits freshmen and offers 
four years of work leading to a Bache- 
lor’s degree. The most common “col- 
leges” are those of liberal arts (also 
called colleges of “letters and science,” 


“arts and sciences,” or “letters, arts, and 
sciences”). Engineering, agriculture, 
home economics, architecture, business, 
education, and journalism are also 
sometimes organized as four-year col- 
leges. 

A “school” within a university usu- 
ally requires two or more years of gen- 
eral college work as a_ prerequisite 
for admission. The most common 
“schools” are those of business or com- 
merce, education, fine arts, journalism, 
law, medicine, music, and physical 
education. Many of these “professional 
schools” commonly offer graduate 
work leading to a! Master’s or Doctor’s 
degree. Advanced work beyond the 
Bachelor’s degree in the arts and 
sciences is usually organized into a 
“graduate school” or “graduate facul- 
ties.” 

The undergraduate college of liberal 
arts or letters and science is usually the 
hub of the university around which the 
various professional schools revolve. It 
is the university’s equivalent of the in- 
dependent liberal arts college, such as 
Oberlin College, or Swarthmore Col- 
lege, or Dartmouth College. These 


latter put most of their emphasis upon 
“general education” rather than upon 
professional education. They usually 
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define their aims in terms of a “liberal 
education.” 

Let us assume for the moment that 
you are planning to enter or have en- 
tered an undergraduate college of this 
nature, either one connected with a 
university or one that exists separately 
and independently of any professional 
schools. You will usually find that some 
courses or subjects are required for all 
students, but in most colleges you will 
also be allowed to choose among a va- 
riety of elective studies. It is very likely 
that you will be required to take cer- 
tain courses in English, mathematics, 
science, history, and physical educa- 
tion; perhaps a foreign language and 
perhaps even military training. 

Some colleges have reorganized their 
departments of study into broader di- 
visions, often divided as follows: (1) 
the humanities (which usually include 
English, foreign languages, literature, 
the fine arts, philosophy, and music); 
(2) the social sciences (history, geog- 
raphy, government, economics, soci- 
ology, psychology, and anthropology) ; 
and (3) the sciences (physics, chemis- 
try, botany, zoology, geology, and as- 
tronomy). Mathematics may be a sep- 
arate division or it may be joined with 
the sciences. If this “broad fields” ar- 
rangement is in force in your college, 
you may be required to take certain 
general or survey courses designed to 
give you a broad overview or intro- 
duction to the materials and methods 
of the various fields. 

Thus, you may find the program for 
your freshman and sophomore years 
virtually laid out for you. You may find 
yourself taking a course in humanities, 


one in social science, and one in science 
or mathematics. To these will usually 
be added a course in English, physical 
education (for which you will get no 
credit toward a degree), and perhaps a 
foreign language, if you wish to obtain 
a Bachelor of Arts degree. If you do 
not wish a B.A. degree, you will ordi- 
narily not be required to take a foreign 
language. If you have any spare time in 
your first year or two, you may be al- 
lowed to take one or more elective sub- 
jects. In your junior and senior years 
you will probably be required to “ma- 
jor” in one department, while continu- 
ing to take courses in other depart- 
ments more or less closely related to 
your major. 

Now, you may wonder why so 
much of your early college work is re- 
quired. Why should you be obliged to 
take these ‘ ‘general courses,” when you 
know that you want to specialize in 
aeronautical or radio engineering, or 
journalism, or business administration? 
This is one of the most difficult ques- 
tions for college educators to answer 
for students. I am confident that you 
will not be fully satisfied with my an- 
swers here, and I suggest that you keep 
asking this question of your own col- 
lege advisers and instructors. It is some- 
times embarrassing for colleges to be 
asked this question, for such require- 
ments do not always rest upon care- 
fully thought out reasons. Often they 
are a result of tradition, or inertia, or 
of faculty bargaining. (“You make my 
subject required and I will make yours 
required.”) However, the war jarred 
loose many academic traditions, and 
you have a chance to help sweep away 
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undesirable ones which remain. But do 
not misunderstand me. Wherever the 
policy and program of a college have 
been carefully thought out, carefully 
studied and discussed by the faculty as 
well as by the administration, the 
chances are that the existing require- 
ments will be beneficial to you. 

Most prescribed courses result from 
the conviction that every college stu- 
dent should have a common back- 
ground of knowledge and understand- 
ing that will serve his own individual 
needs and will make him a better citi- 
zen and member of a democratic so- 
ciety. If the requirements in your col- 
lege are designed for these purposes, 
you will do well to get all you can out 
of them. If you think a moment, you 
will realize how much the very exist- 
ence of the world we know depends on 
what we do with modern science; or 
how important it is to solve the press- 
ing social, political, and economic 
problems that harass us on all sides; or 
how important it is to understand the 
ideas, feelings, and motives of other 
peoples with whom we must get along 
amicably in the world of today. Amer- 
ica and the world as a whole need the 
best informed public opinion they can 
get on such problems as these. If your 
college is trying to give you help on 
these matters, you should do all you can 
to profit from its efforts. If your col- 
lege is not doing all it can along these 
lines, it is up to you to find ways to get 
such help. You will be better for it, and 
so will your college. 

Another argument for required 
courses is that they give you a chance 
to explore various fields of interest as 


a means of deciding what you would 
like to specialize in during your later 
college years. Colleges believe that 
many beginning students do not yet 
know their own minds or have hap- 
hazard ideas regarding what they want 
to do. This may be especially true of 
some veterans who are not quite sure of 
their future but simply know that the 
want to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to go to college. Consequently, 
many colleges believe that all students 
ought to explore a bit, test out various 
abilities, and decide upon specialties 
only after having a try at a variety of 
things. If your college is trying to pro- 
tect you by making sure that you do 
not overlook some important field of 
endeavor, you ought to give yourself 
a break. You may find that your early 
interest is not really what you like best 
or is not really what you are best fitted 
to do. Make sure that your college 
helps you to find yourself. If, after such 
exploration, you find that your first 
interest is really what you like best and 
is appropriate to your talents, then you 
can be confident that you have made a 
good decision and can plunge into it for 
all you are worth. 

A third reason for required courses 
is to equip you to enjoy life and to 
make a well-rounded person of your- 
self. Many colleges want you to be able 
to enjoy better reading, better music, 
better art, better recreation, better 
health than you might achieve if left to 
your own desires. Again, you should 
give the college a chance to help you 
acquire the means of lasting satisfaction 
in the many hours of leisure and recrea- 
tion that we all hope will be coming to 
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us after the years we have just been 
through. 

If, however, you ask, ““Why should 
I be required to take these prescribed 
courses?” and the answer is simply 
“because they are good for you,” or 
“because they will discipline your 
mind,” or “because they will make you 
a cultured person,” or “because they 
are the basic ingredients of a liberal 
education,” then beware. These may be 
perfectly good answers, if they really 
mean some of the advantages men- 
tioned above. But if they are merely 
verbalisms to cover up traditional prac- 
tices or academic vested interests, then 
you should ask how such courses can 
contribute to your needs as a citizen, as 
a worker, and as a person. 

What all this adds up to is this: At 
first glance, required courses may not 
seem to you to serve your own special 
interests, but give them a chance and 
try to get all you can out of them. 
They are usually designed to give you 
a “general education” that will be just 
as valuable to you as the courses that 
lead to a specialized vocational or pro- 
fessional objective. Your whole college 
experience should do all of these things 
for you. It should make you a better 
citizen and a better person as well as 
give you specialized and practical train- 
ing for a job. If your college does not 
require you to develop yourself in these 
three ways, you should select courses 
and engage in activities that will ac- 
complish this. 

If your college tries to give you 
nothing but general courses, then do 
the best you can to select courses that 
will prepare you for a job. If your col- 


lege tries to load you down with noth- 
ing but professional or vocational 
courses, then do your best to select 
courses that will promote your “gen- 
eral education.” The war experience 
will be of no profit to anyone if you 
finish college without being prepared 
for a job. The result will be even worse 
if you become a highly trained expert 
or specialist but have no deep-seated de- 
sire or ability to make your skills con- 
tribute to the creation and maintenance 
of those democratic processes that lead 
to a better life for all. So, when it comes 
to choosing your elective courses, try 
to get the best advice you can concern- 
ing how to achieve these goals in your 
college. 

When it comes to requirements for 
various kinds of specialized study, you 
should be especially alert to see that 
you are building up a background of 
knowledge and skill appropriate to 
your professional or occupational ob- 
jectives. If you plan to go into engi- 
neering, for example, you will need a 
thorough grounding in mathematics 
and the sciences. Do not neglect these, 
but also try not to become over-spe- 
cialized. If your high school back- 
ground was weak in these subjects and 
you acquired a liking for engineering 
in the service, you may have to make 
up in college the deficiences in your 
high school work. Do not look upon 
such make-up work as a disagreeable 
chore, but as an opportunity to im- 
prove your abilities. 

The same holds true for the other 
professional fields. If you are looking 
toward medicine, dentistry, or agricul- 
ture as your lifework, the sciences will 
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again loom large. If you are looking 
toward teaching, law, journalism, busi- 
ness, government, or social work, the 
social sciences will be especially impor- 
tant to you. In any case, try to broaden 
your interests and outlook as much as 
you can so that you will avoid becom- 
ing the proverbial specialist who 
learned “more and more about less and 
less until he finally knew everything 
about nothing.” 

Now, with all of this advice to 
broaden yourself at the same time that 
you specialize, it may seem to you that 
you should try to take on everything 
at once. Many of you will want to 
plunge ahead as rapidly as possible in 
getting ready for a job so that you can 
beat the other fellows to the good jobs. 
It will be a great temptation to you to 
overload yourself and hurry through. 
But try to resist this temptation. Don’t 
overload. Especially do not overload at 
the start of your college career. I know 
one veteran who had not been to col- 
lege for several years before he entered 
the Army, but he wanted to get a job 
teaching history as soon as possible. He 
rushed back and took 16 credits of 
solid history courses, each requiring 
great amounts of reading. He almost 
didn’t make the grade. Overloading al- 
most spoiled his chances of getting a 
job. 

Others of you will want to put off 
getting a job as long as possible. The 
war experience was long and arduous. 
You would like to take things easy for 
a while and make college last as long as 
possible for many reasons. You would 
like to dip into this and dip into that, 


“ 


or take all of the “snap” courses, or 


“have a good time” while you take a 
full program of courses so as not to 
miss out on the full subsistence allowed 
by the Veterans Administration. It js 
a good idea to “get your money’s 
worth,” but be sure that you really do 
get your money’s worth by acquirin 
all of the real values that college life 
offers you. Otherwise you will be de- 
priving yourself of a real opportunity 
to improve yourself; and, with colleges 
as crowded as they are, you will be de- 
priving others of a chance to make a 
real contribution. The country needs 
all of the well-educated persons it can 
get. The “dipping here and there” 
all right if it has a purpose to it and 
leads to better orientation, but colleges 
have their ways of spotting the malin- 
gerer, although they may be different 
ways from those of Army and Navy. 

At all stages in your college career 
try to evaluate your own needs, your 
own interests, and your own abilities 
and check them against the resources 
that the college offers you. Whether 
you are starting as a freshman or are 
coming back to pick up where you left 
off, try to gain as much as you can of 
the following characteristics of a good 
college education: 

(1) Gain an understanding of the 
persistent and pressing problems that 
face America and the world; gain an 
increasing ability to make decisions 
concerning these problems, and act 
upon these decisions in a democratic 
way. Study science, technology, his- 
tory, economics, political science, soci- 
ology, and anthropology as means to 
this end. Use such courses to build up 
your understanding and knowledge of 
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the society in which we live and to 
acquire the habits of democratic de- 
cision and action that will make our 
world a better place to live in. 

(2) Engage in group activities on the 
campus that are run democratically and 
devoted to the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the community. Learn how to 
work democratically with all kinds of 
people. The need for this ability is 
demonstrated in nearly all aspects of 
our life, from the Security Council to 
labor-management discussions and fam- 
ily decisions. 

(3) Gain an understanding of your- 
self as a person—what kind of person 
you are and might become, what your 
strengths and weaknesses are. Try to 
achieve a mature outlook toward the 
world in general and toward other per- 
sons both now and in the future. Learn 
all you can about ways to acquire good 
habits of health, mental hygiene, recre- 
ation, married life and family relations, 
emotional stability, and the “balanced 
life” of art, religion, and philosophy. 

(4) Gain command of those forms 
of communication appropriate to living 
a fuller life in a democratic society 
(reading, speaking, writing, listening, 
discussing, criticizing, and appreciation 
and creative experiences in radio, 
drama, art, and music). Persons without 
these abilities find themselves seriously 
handicapped in developing their own 
personal talents as well as in building 
common understandings and loyalties. 

(5) Gain as much firsthand ac- 
quaintance as possible with the work of 
the world, the possibilities and general 
techniques of various vocations, and 
their role in making life better for so- 


ciety as well as for yourself. Then 
when you have chosen your own vo- 
cation, gain the best preparation pos- 
sible for practicing that vocation so 
that it will serve not only you and 
your family but also the community in 
which you live. Try to make of your 
vocation a calling, not simply a way to 
earn money and make a living. 

Much depends upon you. If you have 
these or similar goals in mind, you can 
achieve a liberal education that will 
make you a free person in our demo- 
cratic society. You will be a cultured 
person in our modern culture. You will 
gain a practical education that will fit 
you to live in America and in the world 
of our time. If this seems a big order, 
do not be discouraged. It is a big order, 
but no bigger than winning the war. 
The principal difference is that now 
you are more on your own than you 
were in the Army or Navy. And yet 
you have great resources. Your fellow 
students (women as well as men) can 
be a great help. You can learn much 
from them. Your college will do all it 
can to see you through any difficulties. 
There will be special advisers, guidance 
experts, and the instructors themselves. 
Take advantage of all of the resources 
available. Do not be discouraged if you 
find things are not going as easily as 
you had hoped. Do not feel that you 
are a failure if you decide to change 
your program, but keep at the prob- 
lem until you feel right about it. Dif- 
ficulties and obstacles beset the best of 
college students in the best of colleges. 
Solving problems is what a college edu- 
cation is for. It is a great opportunity. 
Make the most of it! 
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Getting the Knack of Study 


GOODWIN WATSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


a is an art that can be 
acquired. Some of the differences 
between the student who seems bright 
and able to learn quickly and the fel- 
low who has a tough time in school 
result from the fact that the slow 
learner has never gained the knack of 
applying his mind to school work. 
Schools have spent most of their effort 
teaching pupils what to learn; too little 
teaching how to learn. This state of 
affairs handicapped many men, long 
before they went into the armed 
forces. 

The veteran coming back into school 
finds himself rusty, not only in his 
factua} knowledge, but also in his intel- 
lectual technique. He has been using 
his mind on other problems during the 
war—sometimes mainly on how to get 
ahead with a minimum of trouble and 
a fnaximum of privilege in the com- 
pliéated network of military folkways. 
His vocabulary may have shrunk to 
little more than a few adjectives over- 
worked in camp and likely to cause 
raised eyebrows back home. He has 
very likely grown accustomed to de- 
pending largely upon orders and provi- 
sions thought out by others; his own 
thinking may have been discouraged 
by the early discovery that there is 
little relationship between the regula- 
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tions by which he must live and his 
own ideas of intelligent action. Quite 
possibly he has found that the con- 
sequences of originality and initiative 
are distinctly unpleasant, and so has 
settled back to let others do the 
worrying. 

Entrance upon a school program 
brings a demand for sudden change. 
Along with the freedom of civilian life 
come responsibilities. The man out of 
uniform is on his own. His rank is no 
longer rigidly set—he must make his 
own place by his own efforts. He has 
to begin again to think for himself. At 
college he is thrust into problems so 
different from those he has had in mind 
while overseas that they are likely to 
seem unreal, remote, theoretical, and of 
little concern to him. His first task in 
learning to study is developing an ap- 
preciation of the worth of what is to 
be learned. 

Purpose and motivation are the most 
important factors in improving learn- 
ing. What we want very much to find 
out, we remember when we have once 
learned it. What seems to us trivial or 
irrelevant, we may learn many times 
and forget each time. The good student 
is the one who cares genuinely, deeply, 
intensely, about what he is learning. 
This is the first great law of learning. 
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If the subject matter does not mean 
very much to you one way or the 
other, no tricks of study can keep your 
mind on it very effectively. 

“Well,” you may say, “what can I 
do about it? The college requires cer- 
tain subjects that seem to me unim- 
portant; the prof assigns certain work 
that doesn’t appeal to me—can I help 
it?” The answer is, “Yes.” 

There are three things you can do. 
First, before you start trying to master 
a particular lesson you can ask your- 
self about its real value. Perhaps it does 
not seem important to you because 
you have never really faced up to it. 
Quite possibly it is more essential than 
you realized before you examined the 
matter honestly in your own mind. A 
little time spent on wondering why 
something is worth learning may save 
a lot of waste or half-hearted effort 
later. 

The second thing you can do is to 
have a talk with some of the faculty 
concerned. Teachers need the kind of 
help you can give them by your frank 
questions. Some of them have taught 
certain subjects so long that they have 
come to take the importance of this 
knowledge for granted. They forget 
how it looks to a student just coming 
into the field. Your questions may re- 
mind them that the teacher cannot as- 
sume that students realize at the begin- 
ning the value and importance of what 
is being taught. Your attempt to get 
a more dynamic motivation for your 
own learning may lead the teacher to 
do a better job for you and all the 
other students. 

Finally, it must be admitted that 


there is some deadwood in most cur- 
ricula, most textbooks, and most 
courses. It is hard for professors who 
have long been immersed in their own 
field to revise their habits of thought. 
Many colleges have student committees 
to offer suggestions on improving the 
curriculum. At the present time, when 
many students have come back to 
school bringing a maturity not usual 
on the campus, curriculum revision is 
especially appropriate. Therefore, if 
you find that there are sizeable por- 
tions of your work which you cannot 
justify as vitally important in your own 
mind, even after discussion with other 
students and with faculty advisers, the 
next step is to get the requirements 
changed. In a few colleges, these re- 
quirements will seem as rigid and un- 
changeable as army regulations, but on 
most campuses a more democratic at- 
mosphere prevails. Through the stu- 
dent council or similar channels it is 
quite possible for student initiative to 
result in significant changes. 

That, then, is the first principle. You 
are convinced of the worth, value, im- 
portance, and vitality of what you are 
about to learn. You not only know 
this intellectually—you feel it. It is a 
drive within you. You want to get 
what you are going after. Then what? 
How go about it? ' 

The second big principle of learn- 
ing is that you learn what you have 
done; learning i is a residue of activity. 
Poor students often have a false con- 
ception of learning as absorption. They 
look at a page in a book and expect 
that page somehow to impress itself on 
mind. It doesn’t. Mind is not a con- 
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tainer into which lectures or readings 
are poured. Mind is not a sponge, 
letting information seep into its pores. 
Mind is the organism at work. Knowl- 
edge comes out of experience. Passivity 
is an almost perfect defense against 
learning. Did you ever have the ex- 
perience of listening to a long lecture 
packed with knowledge, but contain- 
ing one minor error which you hap- 
pen to have spotted? If so, you may 
have been amused to notice that 
months later when you had forgotten 
even what the rest of the lecture was 
about, you remembered the point 
which you challenged. Where you 
went into action, you learned. 

The way to study a book is not to 
find a quiet spot and an easy chair, to 
light your pipe, and then placidly turn 
the pages of the book, waiting for its 
ideas to come out and affect you. Good 
learning involves more of a wrestle 
with a book. The best study is a con- 
stant challenge and reaction to what 
the author is saying. Sometimes it is a 
help to visualize the writer speaking 
out of the printed page. Always it is 
useful to come at a book with questions 
in mind. Reading is a checkup rather 
than a lap-up job. 

You may begin with the Table of 
Contents. Poor students usually skip 
this. The good student wants an over- 
all view first—he wants to plan where 
he’s going. He gets from the Table of 
Contents an idea of the several main 
sections. He sees the author’s outline of 
the whole job. The student asks him- 
self then where the heart of the book’s 
contribution to him is likely to lie. 
Perhaps there will be long sections of 


introduction which it is not nec 
to read in order to get the author's 
essential idea. Or, the central thesis of 
the book may be presented in the early 
chapters, which must be read with 
care, while later chapters apply the 
viewpoint in various fields, some of 
which are important to the reader and 
others of which can be glanced over 
lightly. The mature college student 
will find in most books in most fields 
a large amount of repetition of things 
he already knows. He can save time b 
judicious skipping. The Table of Con- 
tents and the subheads within each 
chapter give a fairly good idea of what 
the author plans to say. A quick check- 
up will show whether or not he is de- 
veloping the discussion about as you 
imagined he would. This is active 
study. You are ahead of the book. You 
are thinking about the problem, are 
aware of what you already know, and 
are concentrating on getting the fresh, 
new contribution from the writer. You 
will probably find that by using this 
active, questioning, challenging, selec- 
tive approach you can read three books 
in the time it formerly took you to read 
one by the traditional method of be- 
ginning at the top of the first page and 
reading every word from beginning to 
end. You will not only cover more 
ground, but you will have learned more 
from each book read. Because your 
mind has been at work on the material, 
you are more likely to remember it. 
You remember what you have done. 
One of the best aids to study is the 
creation of some new way of express- 
ing what has been learned. This may 
be a chart showing by line and color 
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and relationship how various factors 
are related. It may be a cartoon giving 
an exaggerated or humorous emphasis 
to the main idea. It may be a poem or a 
dramatic conversation or an historic 
tale. The essential element is that you 
have used the material to be learned 
in some creative project. You have 
digested it and made it yours by in- 
corporating it in an appropriate art 
form. 

The action principle carries on into 
making use of what has been read. One 
of the clearest differences between a 
successful student and an unsuccessful 
one is that the poor student tries to 
remember only the illustrations given 
in the class or in the book; the good 
student makes new applications. If, 
after a new fact or principle or insight 
has been studied, you can find a way 
to use that new knowledge in some 
phase of living, it becomes yours in a 
more real and permanent fashion. That 
is one advantage of carrying some 
practice work along with theoretical 
subjects in professional training. You 
have more chances to apply what 
you've been learning. But there are 
other ways of finding applications. 
Principles of history, sociology, or 
economics fit into the news in the daily 
paper; principles of physics or me- 
chanics appear in household chores or 
the design of children’s toys; principles 
of psychology, literary expression, and 
philosophy are found in every social 
gathering. If quotations from your 
reading are put on cards or into note- 
books, or if a book you own is per- 
sonally indexed on the flyleaf so that 
important portions can quickly be lo- 


cated, all this should be done with 
applications in mind. Why copy out 
that rule? Why preserve that neat 
phrase? What do you think you might 
some day do with it? Don’t be a miser. 
There is little point in mere accumula- 
tion of notes. Select them and arrange 
them for potential use—then they will 
have meaning for you. 

This discussion of study is centered 
on the type of reading that is intended 
to acquire new knowledge. There are 
other types of reading that should be 
done in a very different spirit. Reading 
modern poetry, for example, should be 
equally active but in different ways. 
One may read a poem slowly, saying 
the words aloud to let their sound add 
to the impressions created by associated 
imagery. The effort of the reader is to 
keep sensitivity at a maximum, so that 
every nuance can be experienced. Then 
there is reading just for relaxation, 
when one loses himself in a story or 
in delightfully apt description. In such 
reading the emotions are active and 
feeling is lively. Study is predominantly 
seeking after knowledge, but education 
is one-sided and barren unless enriched 
by other kinds of reading which culti- 
vate emotions as well as intellect. 

The third big principle—after moti- 
vation and action—is evaluation. It is 
impossible to improve any procedure 
without checking up on its results. The 
artillery must have its “eyes” to report 
whether shots are short or long or wide 
of the target before correction can be 
made. Practice does not necessarily 
make perfect. Practice brings improve- 
ment only when there is opportunity 
to judge how successful each effort is. 
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Army and Navy courses often made 
good use of this principle by introduc- 
ing many tests at short intervals. Ath- 
letic coaches may use slow-motion pic- 
tures to let the learner see for himself 
what he is doing and where he departs 
from the desired form. In many college 
courses, evaluation waits for a mid- 
term or a final examination. Then it is 
too late. The good student must find 
some devices by which he can test his 
progress as he goes along. 

It is important that the test be made 
in a situation like that in which the 
knowledge is to be used. Many Army 
tests were set up under field condi- 
tions to make sure that the student not 
only could put the right answer on 
paper but could use it in practice. Too 
often a man says to himself, “Oh, I 
knew that perfectly, but I just didn’t 
think of it at the time.” The knowl- 
edge was available if asked for in one 
way, but did not connect up with the 
immediate situation in which it was 
needed. 

The tests a student applies to his 
learning should be related to his pur- 
pose in studying that particular ma- 
terial. If you are learning something 
just to pass a multiple- -choice, objective 
type examination, then the best way to 
test progress is to form a partnership 
with some other students, to make up 
questions of the type you are likely 
to have to answer, to try them out on 
one another, and to correct the errors. 
If you are preparing primarily to pass 
an examination which will require that 
you reproduce in an essay the principal 
ideas presented in lectures and text- 
book, then one of the best tests is to 


try to outline each major topic of the 
course, with the proper headings and 
subheadings under each. If you can 
reproduce a full and correct outline 
from memory, you will be able to use 
it in writing your examination. If you 
are to be tested for skill in solving cer- 
tain problems, you can make up prob- 
lems for yourself and use them in prac- 
tice tests. It seems to be especially true 
in learning mathematics or statistics 
that a point will be clear as day in 
class, but confusion enters when the 
student tries later to use what he has 
learned in solving a typical example. 

So far we have referred mainly to 
the tests given in class. The more vital 
tests are set outside of school. A foreign 
language is learned not merely in order 
to get school credit but rather to en- 
able one to converse, to read books 
and newspapers in that language. The 
real test comes in ability to use the 
language. As with other skills and 
knowledges, it would be a mistake to 
limit the testing process to classroom 
quizzes. The college degree is doubt- 
less useful, but the main concern should 
be with what education does to im- 
prove the quality of living. That is the 
important test to be applied at any 
stage of education. When a new skill or 
a new idea gets into your behavior, so 
that you think and act more effectively, 
then it is rightly learned. 

A word now about over-learning. 
The need for over-learning arises be- 
cause we forget so much so quickly. If 
you are learning a list of irregular verbs 
in French, and have each on a separate 
card, you will practice them until you 
can say them once correctly. But this 
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is not enough. There is a temptation 
to stop at this point, but if you yield to 
it, you will really be missing your best 
chance. Practice them again and again. 
Drill beyond the point of being able 
to struggle through the list. Get it 
down cold; don’t leave it on the false 
assumption that when it has once been 
learned you are through. 

Then, after several errorless per- 
formances, put the list away. But half 
an hour later test yourself again. Still 
go like a charm? If not, practice up to 
and beyond the point of smooth per- 
formance. Wait several hours and test 
yourself again. Then the next day. 
Then three days later. The periods 
between practicing can gradually 
lengthen, but if each practice period is 
carried beyond the bare minimum and 
gives a surplus of correct trials, the list 
is not likely to be forgotten. 

Mnemonic devices are sometimes 
helpful, but largely on the same prin- 
ciple that any creative use of what is 
being learned deepens its impression. 
You may remember the correct order 
of the several French and Indian wars 
by using the first letter of each to form 
a word. You may be able to construct 
a single vivid mental picture which in- 
corporates a series of persons or events 
so that one feature of their relationship 
is easily recalled. Sometimes a trouble- 
some distinction can be given a twist 
of meaning that makes it stick. For ex- 
ample, one man, probably a woman- 
hater, remembers that Frances is a girl 
and Francis is a boy because the “e” 
_ has an empty head. The rhyme begin- 
ning “Thirty days hath September” is 


a well-known mnemonic device for 


keeping lengths of months in mind. 
Other people use the knuckles of two 
fists to count off the long and short 
months. Psychologists recognize that 
devices of this kind are occasionally 
helpful, but believe it would be waste- 
ful to construct elaborate memory sys- 
tems for all one wishes to recall. The 
invention and application of the mem- 
ory aids may take more time than 
would be required for direct learning 
by practicing recall. 

A common problem in studying is 
mind-wandering. Sometimes this arises 
from lack of adequate motivation. Your 
mind doesn’t wander if you are hungry 
and on your way to a meal. Sometimes 
a prolonged period of study at one task 
becomes wasteful. Shorter periods with 
more intense concentration are more 
profitable than long hours with a book 
in which one finds oneself eventually 
reading words that have no meaning. 
The most important fact to remember 
about mind-wandering, however, is 
that your thoughts usually wander to 
rather than from. They are likely to be 
directed more or less unconsciously to- 
ward some goal. A good cure for mind- 
wandering is this. Put a pad of paper 
beside your work. Whenever you dis- 
cover that your mind isn’t on your 
work, note down on that pad just what 
was passing through your thoughts at 
the moment. Be honest with yourself. 
Turn back to your work. Next time 
your thoughts stray, again note their 
direction. Write it down. Keep this 
up. When a sizable list has accu- 
mulated, the problem of readjustment 
will begin to be clear. If you find you 
keep thinking of a number of things 
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you mustn’t forget to do, you may be 
able to clear the deck for action by 
putting aside your study for a moment 
and making yourself a schedule with 
definite time for getting done all those 
troublesome duties. The planning to 
do them may release the tension which 
constantly pulls them into mind. In 
other instances it may be a timesaver 
to go out and attend to some matters 
you’ve been worrying about. If you 
have an unpleasant phone call to make, 
get it over with—don’t leave it under 
the threshold of attention to bedevil 
your concentration on work. Identify 
the distractions and clear them out of 
the way. Then your mind won’t need 
to wander. 

Students sometimes ask whether it is 
better to study alone or to study in 
pairs and in groups. The answer is that 
a judicious combination of individual 
work and group work is better than 
either alone. Discussion of problems 
and answers in a group usually brings 
out more aspects than any individual of 
the group would have thought of by 
himself. Arguments arising in the group 
bring a chance to apply what has been 
read, and by their intensity deepen the 
memory impression. The group also, 
as suggested above, provides a good 
chance to test one another. On the 
other hand, it would usually be waste- 
ful to read expository material aloud 
in a group. Tasks of translation, mathe- 
matical problems, or creative writing 
are better done by each for himself and 
then reviewed and criticized in a small, 
friendly group. The individual must be 
careful to avoid relying on other mem- 
bers of his group for results that he 


will some day have to get for himself, 
without any group assistance. 

In a short article of this kind, only 
the broad principles which apply to 
practically everyone can be presented. 
Psychologists well understand, how- 
ever, that there are some study dif- 
ficulties which arise from personality 
factors lying too deep to be reached by 
the procedures discussed here. Some 
students with good ability fail in school 
because of emotional conflicts. Perhaps 
something inside them won’t let them 
succeed. One brilliant young man used 
to write superb papers w hich he would 
show to intimate friends but which he 
would tear up on a sudden impulse just 
before he was supposed to hand them 
in. He felt unworthy of the success he 
knew they would bring him. Another 
young man was studying medicine— 
and doing very poorly. Through a talk 
with a psychological counselor he dis- 
covered, to his own surprise, how much 
the choice of medicine had been his 
father’s rather than his own. He was 
unconsciously expressing resentment 
against this domination by getting 
grades which greatly distressed his 
father. In his chosen field of architec- 
ture the same boy had no trouble doing 
excellent work. There are many factors 
which upset effective study. Sometimes 
these are love affairs—satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory. Others relate to parents. 
Often the causes lie back in early child- 
hood years and have long since been 
“forgotten.” 

If you find that you are not doing 
work up to the level that you believe 
should reasonably be expected of you 
(after all, people do differ in capacities 
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and interests) and these several rules 
for getting better results from study 
do not seem to help you much, it may 
be wise to seek some expert counsel. 
Many colleges today have officers pre- 
pared to help with the problems of per- 
sonality readjustment. These may be 
psychiatrists, deans, personnel officers, 
or psychological counselors. Too often 
students neglect to use these resources, 
thinking, “I’m not batty enough to 
need a nut-doctor.” This is an unfor- 
tunate way of looking at the situation. 
All normal individuals at times come 
up against problems that are too much 
for them. We all get involved in dif- 
ficult situations within our own emo- 
tional lives, and this is true also of the 
persons who seem best adjusted and 
most successful. At such times, a little 
friendly counsel from someone who 
views us more objectively than we can 
view ourselves is very helpful. It is no 
more a disgrace or a sign of weakness 
to seek psychological help than it is to 
go to a dentist for an aching tooth. It 
is plain good sense to attend to such 


matters before they become serious and 
complicated. 

A final word should be said about 
the relation of general physical fitness 
to success in study. It may seem ob- 
vious, but the fact is often neglected 
in practice. Men who are accustomed 
to an active outdoor life cannot sud- 
denly give this up and retain their 
physical, emotional, and intellectual 
health. A balanced life, with time for 
play and time for sleep and normally 
attractive meals, should serve as a 
foundation for efficient study. When 
you don’t live right, it’s hard to think 
straight. Scholarship purchased at the 
cost of health is a poor bargain. In this, 
as in many other matters, it is well to 
regard school as life rather than as 
preparation for life. The years spent 
in college are an important part of your 
“threescore years and ten.” To distort 
life today is poor preparation for any 
good tomorrows. It is just as important 
to live at your best during college years 
as it will be during any other years of 
your one short life. 
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How to Improve Your Reading 


RUTH STRANG 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


IKE many other veterans entering or 
| amare to college after several 
years of service, you may feel that your 
reading ability is inadequate. You are 
confronted by long reading lists in 
every subject, by content that seems 
remote from your real interests, and by 
vagueness on the part of some profes- 
sors regarding what the student should 
get from his reading assignment. Since, 
under the education provisions of the 
G.I. Bill, the veteran must maintain 
satisfactory grades in order to receive 
government financial allotments, you 
have an additional incentive to improve 
your reading. The following statement 
made by a veteran who applied for 
special help in reading may be some- 
what similar to your analysis of your 
reading problem: 


I want to improve my speed and ability 
to scan unimportant material. I don’t con- 
centrate enough. I often find that I have 
to go back and read a paragraph over 
because my mind has wandered. I want 
to improve my vocabulary. I have a poor 
memory, or, at any rate, my method or 
lack of method is probably not very 
commendable. I also read word by word 
when I find difficulty in understanding a 
passage. 


The most frequently recurring read- 
ing problems recognized by veterans 
are: slow rate of reading, difficulty i in 


concentration, word-by-word reading 
and lack of skill in skimming, failure 
to comprehend a passage read, poor 
vocabulary, inability to remember 
what they read. 

Sometimes the reading problem is 
complicated by other factors. One vet- 
eran of superior mental ability had 
apparently acquired early in life a 
sense of inferiority because of unfavor- 
able comparison with his brother, who 
was a studious type. This initial idea of 
himself as a boy who could not read 
was intensified by poor instruction in 
the lower grades and frequent change 
of schools. When he reached high 
school he did not have the tools of 
learning with which to pass the sub- 
jects required for college entrance. As 
a result, he was constantly repeating 
subjects that had lost all interest for 
him. Reading was associated only with 
drudgery, and his expectation of fail- 
ure had become fixed. It took a good 
deal of objective evidence to convince 
this man of his real ability to succeed 
in college. 

Another factor that frequently in- 
fluences a veteran’s reading is indeci- 
sion or conflict about his vocation. 
Sometimes the conflict is between his 
drive to self-assertion and his ideals of 
service; between the world of practical 
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demands—commerce, war, and power 
—and the ethical system which is in 
conflict with this workaday world. 
This underlying conflict interferes 
with his concentration and consumes 
energy that he might use in the real 
effort that is required to comprehend 
difficult texts. 

Family relations and friendships also 
sometimes serve to strengthen or 
weaken an individual’s desire to im- 
prove his reading. For example, one 
young veteran who applied for help 
in reading was very much interested in 
a girl who has a high I.Q., a superior 
vocabulary, and ability to read rapidly 
and with exceptional comprehension. It 
was his desire to approximate her level 
of accomplishment that made him work 
so intently to improve his own reading 
ability. 

These instances are mentioned only 
to indicate the complexity of the read- 
ing process. Reading is not merely a 
matter of mechanics of eye movements. 
It is a resultant of your past experience, 
your present needs, your hopes for the 
future. That is why it will be worth 
your while to take the following steps, 
which may seem to be somewhat re- 
mote from the main problem of in- 
creasing your reading efficiency. 

Listed in order, these are steps which 
will aid in improving your reading: 


1. Think through the kind of read- 
ing jobs you have to do. What need 
for reading do you have now and later? 
Why do you need to read better? 

2. Consider your dissatisfaction with 
your present reading. What are your 
reading difficulties as you see it? 


3. Analyze the factors that may be 
causing your reading difficulty. 

4. Make a study of your reading 
process, when you read orally and 
when you read silently different kinds 
of material for different purposes. 

5. Work out for yourself a strategy 
—a program of creating favorable con- 
ditions under which your reading dif- 
ficulty can be most easily overcome. 

6. Practice approved reading meth- 
ods in which you need to gain greater 
proficiency. 

7. Apply your improved methods to 
the daily reading you do. 


Before reading more about each of 
these steps, you might like to have a 
clearer picture of the good reader—the 
kind of reader you want to become. 

The good reader must, of course, 
know the meaning of the words he 
reads; his vocabulary must be adequate. 
His rate of reading is slowed by his 
having to puzzle over unknown words. 
If the unfamiliar word is a key word, 
he loses the sense of the sentence or 
even of the paragraph. 

However, knowing the meaning of 
separate words is not enough to make 
a good reader. It is possible for a per- 
son to know the meaning of many 
words singly and yet not be able to 
comprehend the passage as a whole. 
“Reading is reasoning” and requires 
ability to see relationships among the 
different parts of the sentence, para- 
graph, and selection as a whole. 

But the good reader does not stop 
with the mere comprehension of the 
passage he has read. He appreciates it 
and often applies it. If he is reading for 
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pleasure, he is able to appreciate the 
humor, the adventure, the felicity of 
expression, or the beauty of the selec- 
tion. If he is reading for practical pur- 
poses, he is able to follow directions, 
to judge the validity of ideas gained 
from reading, to draw inferences from 
them, and to apply the knowledge 
gained by reading to the solution of 
practical problems. 

Rate of comprehension also enters 
into the concept of a good reader. If 
he is exceedingly slow in understand- 
ing what he reads, he is handicapped in 
the use of reading as an avenue of 
learning. Although speed is of secon- 
dary importance, it must be considered 
in the total appraisal of a person’s 
reading ability. 

Reading habits and interests should 
also be considered. Reading may be 
employed to confirm prejudices or to 
develop tolerance, to help a person 
perform his civic duties better or to 
increase the gangster’s proficiency in 
crime. An individual may use reading 
to withdraw from reality or to help 
him cope with his everyday problems. 
Obviously, the quality of material he 
reads, his use of the library, and his 
specific reading interests all enter into 
an estimate of him as a good or a poor 
reader. The amount of time he spends 
in reading also is related to his reading 
ability because fluency in reading can- 
not be expected if other activities 
crowd out reading. 

The - reader has a good reading 
pattern,’ that is, a reading pattern ap- 


1For examples of many different reading 
patterns see Ruth Strang, Exploration in Read- 
ing Patterns. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1942. 


propriate to his mental capacity and 
needs, one that makes him a better per- 
son and a better member of a group. 


I. WHY DO YOU NEED TO 
READ BETTER? 


In order to see more definitely the 
kinds of reading you have to do, it will 
be a good idea to keep a record for a 
day or two of all the reading that you 
do. Your record might look somewhat 


like this: 


Time Minutes 
7:30-8:30 

Read headlines on front page 

of newspaper, and several of 

the more detailed articles in 

which I was particularly in- 

terested. Read editorial, sports 

page, and comics 60 


9: 00—10:00 

Read chapter in textbook on 

chemistry 60 
2:00-4:00 

Read parts of two books 

on reference reading list for 

course in psychology 120 
5:00-§:45 

Skimmed Reader’s Digest and 

read three articles in which I 

was interested 45 
8:00—10:00 


Read part of one novel on 
the required list in English 120 


A record like this gives you an idea 
of the different kinds of reading that 
your life in college will demand of you. 
You will probably find, as did the stu- 
dent who kept the above record, that 
during the day you engage in a variety 
of reading activities for which you 
need the following reading skills: 
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How to read the news? 

How to read and comprehend difficult 
textbooks in college subjects 

How to read supplementary references 
and extract from them significant 
ideas on the subject 

How to read fiction in the way re- 
quired by the instructor of the 
course 

How to skim in order to select the 
content most pertinent to your pur- 

ose 

How to read for pleasure and relaxa- 

tion 


Now is a good time to think ahead 
to the reading that will be required in 
your vocation. Different kinds of work, 
of course, require different amounts of 
reading. A person doing mechanical 
work in a factory reads safety signs, 
rules and other regulations, and little 
else in connection with his work. In 
the skilled trades, reading is helpful in 
improving the quality of work. In busi- 
ness, some successful persons read little; 
they rely on observation and personal 
contacts to get new ideas. Others, how- 
ever, use reading as a means of keep- 
ing one jump ahead of present practice. 
If you are planning to enter a profes- 
sion, you will have to do wide reading 
in order to keep pace with new de- 
velopments in your field. Thus the skill 
you acquire now in skimming, refer- 
ence reading, and thoughtful reading 
of difficult books and articles will stand 
you in good stead later in your voca- 
tion. You will also want to read more 
effectively for the leisure of life as well 


* See Edgar Dale, How to Read a Newspaper. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941; 
U. S. Office of Education, How to Read the 
News. Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet 16, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 


as for the work of life. Thinking about 
your need for reading now and later 
will reinforce your present drive to 
improve your reading. 


2. WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
YOUR READING? 


No one knows as much about your 
reading as you do. For that reason, it 
is worth your while to try to state your 
reading difficulties and the dissatisfac- 
tions you feel with respect to your 
reading. The following are statements 
made by two veterans about their read- 
ing. These self-appraisals were later 
confirmed by more extensive diagnos- 
tic procedures: 


My reading problem is that I skip a 
paragraph if it doesn’t interest me. Even 
if I force myself to read it, I have to go 
over it several times before I get any 
meaning out of it. 


I don’t read much. I'd rather get my 
information from pictures. The movies 
are such a quick, easy way to get in- 
formation; they satisfy my desire for 
stories better than books. I hate to read 
descriptions. In Ivanhoe, for example, the 
author takes pages telling how a person 
is dressed. I could see it all in a minute 
in pictures. I’ve learned to get my in- 
formation from pictures and from travel. 
I’ve traveled a great deal. 

Then there’s my lack of concentration. 
It’s hard for me to settle down and read. 
I’m distracted by the radio—by any noise, 
in fact. My mind wanders when I read. 
I’m seldom interested in anything that I 
read. Perhaps I'd become interested if I 
knew what I wanted to do. I had no work 
experience before I entered the Army. I 
don’t know what I’d like to do or what 
I could do. I'd like to work with people, 
and I did well, I think, with my men in 
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the Army. I got along well with them 
and had their respect. 

I have a good memory—have always 
been good in those parlor games that re- 
quire one to remember long lists of 
words. 

Sometimes I read words backwards. I 
also have a tendency to read words or 
ideas not in the article because I have a 
preconceived idea of what it should be. 


The latter is a very keen appraisal 
by a sensitive young man who, about 
to enter college after three years of war 
service, felt inferior, anxious, and in- 
adequate to cope with college reading 
requirements, even though an individ- 
ual intelligence test showed him to have 
general mental ability equal to that of 
the average college student and high 
in the tests of information, memory, 
and ability to see relationships of parts 
to a whole. By trying to state his dis- 
satisfactions with his present reading, 
he saw more clearly what his difficul- 
ties were and set out to overcome them. 

This second step of appraising your 
reading should be helpful to you also. 


3. WHAT IS CAUSING YOUR 
READING DIFFICULTY? 


After you have stated your reading 
problem as you see it, you are wise to 
analyze more systematically some of 
the factors that may be preventing you 
from realizing your reading potentiali- 
ties.* First of all, you should get a check 
on your visual efficiency by a com- 


8 A guide to this systematic appraisal, which 

ou may want to use, is the Examuiner’s Reading 
she A Record for High School and Col- 
lege Students, by Ruth Strang, Margaret E. 
Martin, M ret G. McKim, and Mary Alice 
Mitchell, published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1939. 


petent oculist, if you have not already 
done so. Although many students man- 
age to read well in spite of visual de- 
fects, that is no reason why you should 
suffer discomfort and strain from eye 
defects that can be corrected. 

Second, you ought to know some- 
thing about your general mental ability, 
If you have taken a group test such as 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute Tests of General Educational De- 
velopment, the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, 
the Thorndike Test of Intelligence for 
High School Graduates, or an individ- 
ual test, the Wechsler-Bellevue, for 
example, and if you have a psychol- 
ogist’s interpretation of the results, you 
will have a better idea of whether your 
reading is below your potentialities or 
whether you are reading as well as or 
even better than could be expected of 
you. This is important information for 
you to have, because your determina- 
tion to read as well as you can would 
be reinforced, in the first instance, by 
knowing more definitely about your 
untapped mental resources and, in the 
second instance, by the success in read- 
ing you have already been able to 
attain. 

Third, you may find that certain 
attitudes, relationships, and other emo- 
tional factors are stealing the energy 
and attention you might otherwise be 
using in reading. Perhaps something can 
be done about the situations that have 
given rise to these detrimental in- 
fluences. 

Fourth, your interests are impor- 
tant. By reviewing your interests and 
activities, you can see more clearly how 
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they may be used to reinforce your 
interest in reading. You may also have 
to revise your daily schedule to in- 
clude more time for reading. Reading 
is not different from other skills in 
requiring time for practice. 

As a result of this more systematic 
analysis of some of the possible causes 
of your reading difficulty, you may be 
able to create conditions that are more 
conducive to effective reading. You 
may get certain eye defects corrected 
and may make your living conditions 
more conducive to good health in gen- 
eral and thus to visual efficiency. It is 
astonishing how many students pay no 
attention to these simple, fundamental 


tules of eye hygiene: 


Sufficient illumination—between 15 
and 20 candle power, without glare that 
is reflected in the reader’s eyes. 


Books held at a convenient distance 
from the eyes (on the average, about 14 
inches)—not lying flat on the desk or 
table. 


Rest periods, or relaxation from read- 
ing, of about 10 minutes after an hour 
of reading. 


Something may also be done to create 
more favorable social and emotional 
conditions. Occasionally a_ student 
needs more social life and actually im- 
proves his reading by spending less 
time on it. The explanation of this is 
the general tonic effect that a good 
time produces. Other conditions are 
so individual that it is impossible to 
give general suggestions. But whatever 
can be done to make reading more 
functional, more meaningful, more in- 
teresting is all to the good. 


4. HOW DO YOU READ? 


You will also want to know how you 
read in comparison with other students 
on the same educational level and what 
kinds of errors you make in reading 
different kinds of material for different 
purposes. You can get a fairly good 
idea of your general reading level by 
taking any one of a number of stand- 
ardized tests, such as the Cooperative 
Reading Comprehension Tests C,, the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, New Edi- 
tion, Advanced, the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test, or the United States 
Armed Forces Institute Tests of Gen- 
eral Educational Development. Perhaps 
you have already taken one or more 
of these reading tests and have your 
percentile score. If you scored at the 
soth percentile of college students of 
your year, you are just average; if you 
scored at the goth percentile, you made 
a higher score than go per cent of the 
students taking the test and a lower 
score than only 10 per cent. Similarly, 
you would interpret any percentile 
rank. By examining the scores on the 
subtests you can see whether you are 
relatively higher on vocabulary than 
on paragraph comprehension or on any 
other reading skills that the particular 
test measures. 

In addition to this general idea of 
how you stand in reading, you will 
want to know how you read in the 
subjects which you are studying. Your 
instructor in each subject really should 
give his classes informal tests to see how 
the students are reading his subject. 
The general question, “What did the 
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author say?” tests how well you grasp 
the pattern of thought of the passage 
as a whole; the more specific questions 
test your ability to get the main idea 
and essential details, to comprehend 
relationships, to draw conclusions, and 
to understand the difficult words in the 
passage. You can test yourself along 
these lines, using pages from your as- 
signments. 

In testing your oral reading ability, 
you need someone to listen and note 
the kinds of errors you make. You also 
want to check up on your compre- 
hension of the paragraphs, for word 
calling without comprehension of the 
meaning is not reading. 


5. ARE YOU A MASTER OF 
READING STRATEGY? 


Efficient reading depends more on 
judicious selection than on moving 
your eyes quickly across each line. 
First, there is selection of the most im- 
portant books to read. It is good 
strategy to begin by reading a key book 
in the field. The instructor should tell 
you which he considers a good key 
book in his course. You may well spend 
ten or more hours on a key book of 
average length. Thus you will get a 
pattern or framework of knowledge 
into which you can fit additional ideas 
gleaned from your reference reading. 

Selection enters into your reference 
reading when you decide which book 
to read and which parts will add most 
to your previous knowledge of the 
subject. 

After you have decided upon a sec- 
tion that seems important for your 
purpose, you select main ideas and illus- 


trations from each paragraph. Even 
here selection does not end, for there 
are key words in each sentence that 
carry the thought, making it unneces- 
sary for you to read every word. 

Another aspect of strategy in read- 
ing is using an appropriate approach 
and reading method for each kind of 
material and for your purpose. Many 
college students have only one method 
of reading—usually a slow word- -by- 
word method. You should have a 
repertory of reading skills. Thus, when 
you are looking in an article on sports 
for the score of a game, your eye will 
zig-zag down the column looking for 
numbers only. When it lights on a 
number, it will pause and you will read 
enough of the surrounding context to 
see whether the number is the score 
you want. When you want to get the 
general structure of a chapter or arti- 
cle and to find out what the author is 
trying to do, you will read the first 
paragraph or two carefully. Then you 
will read the summary, if there is one, 
the topic sentences, italicized words 
and phrases, and the author’s clues to 
his structure, such as “There are three 
important reasons why. . . .” In this 
way you can, in five or ten minutes, 
get a background that will enable you 
to select much more easily and quickly 
the significant ideas in each paragraph. 

Different kinds of content, too, re- 
quire different reading approaches. 
Scientific material is read differently 
from philosophy, and philosophy dif- 
ferently from fiction, and certain kinds 
of fiction differently from others. This 
is in itself a large field of study. 

If you have taken these first five steps 
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you will have a good basis of informa- 
tion for planning your individual read- 
ing program. For the most part your 
practice to improve special reading 
skills will grow out of the reading you 
are now doing. 


6. HOW TO GAIN GREATER 
PROFICIENCY THROUGH 
PRACTICE 


If you feel the need of practice in all 
the major reading skills, you might 
work independently on several books 
that have been prepared for this pur- 
pose. It is well to begin with a book a 
little below your present reading abil- 
ity and go from it to the slightly more 
difficult and complex manuals. One 
possible sequence among a number 
that could be given is presented below. 


Wacpote, ELLEN Waterss, You Can Read 
Better. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1944. 


At first glance this book will seem 
somewhat childish to you. But, if you 
are a poor reader, remember that the 
best practice begins where you are and 
goes forward from there. In this book 
you will find many interesting pas- 
sages and suggestions for improving 
your reading. ‘Tt is especially helpful in 
its vocabulary exercises. 


STRANG, Rutu, Study Type of Reading 
Exercises. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 

Perhaps you would like to learn more 
about the reading process at the same 
time that you practice reading more 
rapidly. You can do so using these 
twenty exercises of 1,000 words each. 
If you time yourself on the reading of 
each exercise and check your compre- 
hension with a summary, an outline, or 


the answers to questions in each sec- 
tion, you can see whether you are 
making progress as you go quickly 
through the book. 

Brain, WALTER AND GERBER, JOHN C., 
Better Reading. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1945. 


This is the best reading book to give 
you practice in reading different kinds 
of content. If you do these exercises 
faithfully, you should make progress in 
learning “how to read and be right.” 

WILkInG, STEPHEN V. AND WEBSTER, 
R. G. College Developmental Reading 
Manual. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1943. 


This is the most difficult practice book 
in this suggested sequence. The pas- 
sages are similar to the content of 
many college texts, and these, you 
know, are often dull and too closely 
crammed with difficult words. If you 
do these exercises, there surely should 
be some transfer to your required 
reading in college. 


In these and other practice reading 
books you w ill find many exercises for 
Ov ercoming reading difficulties. A few 
suggestions that the present writer has 
used with veterans follow: 


How to reinforce interest in a passage 
not initially interesting 


Try to tie the passage in with some 
larger goal or purpose; then the reading 
of this passage becomes significant as 
part of a larger whole. 

Raise questions that you think the 
passage might answer. 

Read without taking notes, but with 
the intention of making a summary of 
the main ideas in the passage as soon as 
you have finished reading it. 
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If the subject is at all familiar to you, 
think what you would say about it if 
you were the author. Then, as you 
read, you will be interested in noting 
whether “great minds run in the same 
channels.” 

These devices also are helpful in 
comprehending and remembering the 
material. 


How to get the pattern of thought in 
a passage 


Take a few minutes to decide why 
you are reading the passage, what you 
need to get out of it, and which read- 
ing methods will be most appropriate 
to use. 

Take five minutes more to skim to 
get an idea of what the author is trying 
to do. Seek for the main idea in each 
paragraph, recognizing at a glance how 
the paragraph is constructed—with the 
topic sentence at the beginning or at 
the end; with two contrasting ideas 
separated by “but,” “however,” or 
similar words; with no main idea but 
only an illustration of an idea stated 
in a previous paragraph, etc. 

Note relationships between ideas as 
you read, fitting each into a gradually 
enlarging pattern. 

Read with an active mind, anticipat- 
ing ideas, not waiting for the book to 
come to you. 


Practice learning to look at the middle 
of certain words more closely 


If you repeatedly read certain words 
incorrectly, exercises of the following 
kind may be helpful: 


Underline the correct word in the 
sentence: 


concatenation 
The 1 congregation 

conflagration 
spread to neighboring houses, reducing 
them to ashes in less than four hours. 


How to get the meaning of unfamiliar 
words in context 


Sound the word in case it may be 
in your oral vocabulary. This can 
usually be done by dividing it into 
syllables; if not, try pronouncing 
smaller sound units. 


Look for familiar small words within 
the larger word. 


Look for familiar prefixes, suffixes, 
and roots that make up the word. 


Look for context clues that give you 
the meaning of the word, such as an- 
other word with which you are famil- 
lar, used in contrast or as a synonym, a 
definition given in the text itself, a 
previous build-up of ideas that cul- 
minate in the word and make its 
meaning clear. 


Ask someone who knows to explain 
the meaning to you. 


Look up the word in the dictionary 
to get the limits of its meaning. You 
still have the problem of getting the 
right meaning for the particular pas- 
sage. 


These are only a few suggestions 
that may be helpful to you and sup- 
plement other sources of information 
on how to improve your reading. The 
main steps may be summarized in three 
short sentences: Want and expect to 
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improve; learn what to improve; plan 
and work to improve. 


7. APPLY YOUR IMPROVED 
METHODS 


All your reading is, in a sense, prac- 


tice in reading. By applying daily the 
methods you find effective for different 
purposes, you will gain, as one veteran 
expressed it, “speed and stamina” in 
reading. Good reading will become 
both a habit and a pleasure. 
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Using the Library 


ELEANOR M. WITMER 


LIBRARIAN AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


— library offers more opportuni- 
ties for learning than any class- 
room. Getting acquainted with its re- 
sources and studying how to use them 
is, therefore, one of the first things the 
student veteran will wish to do. Like 
any fairly complex machine, its parts 
must be understood and its mechanisms 
analyzed before it can be used effec- 
tively. It pays in time and effort saved 
to do this soon after you reach the 
campus. 


Nearly every college instructor as- 
signs certain readings in books and 
periodicals to his classes. Your first use 
of the library may be to locate these. 
The books for this purpose are usually 
brought together in a special place 
where students can get them readily. 
Find out where they are kept, how 
they are arranged, and how long they 
may be used in the library or at home. 
If all the books set aside by instructors 
for class reading are on open shelves 
you may find it interesting to browse 
over many parts of the collection and 
examine the best books in fields other 
than those in which you are studying. 
Such procedure may help you to 
decide in what areas you want to study 
later, independently or in a class. 

Tracing the references to periodicals 


on your class reading list will lead you 
to another important division of the 
library. Whether this is a separate 
room or just a section of a general read- 
ing room, you will want to learn how 
the periodicals or magazines are ar- 
ranged. Usually there are both bound 
and loose issues, the former being the 
older completed volumes, the latter 
those issued during recent years. 
Notice whether they are arranged on 
the shelves in alphabetical sequence by 
title. Ask the library assistant to show 
you the list of periodicals available in 
the library and to tell you how you 
may call for them if they are not on 
shelves which are open to students. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Reading what an instructor assigns 
to the whole class is likely to be only 
a small part of the reading and search- 
ing you will need to do while in col- 
lege. There will be reports and special 
papers to prepare. A considerable 
amount of time will go into confirm- 
ing statements, looking up statistics, 
gathering data. To do this successfully 
requires a knowledge of various kinds 
of so-called reference books, most of 
which will be found in what is known 
as the reference department of the 
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library. The best way to get ac- 

uainted with this department is to go 
in and look over the shelves. Most of 
the reference books are arranged by 
kinds or subjects. Tell the desk as- 
sistant what subjects you are most in- 
terested in and take time to examine the 
books on the shelves devoted to these 
subjects. This will suggest the wealth 
of material there is and how much you 
have to learn in order to use it. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


What is the quickest way to learn 
to use reference books? Frequently the 
librarian or one of the assistant li- 
brarians arranges to give some special 
lectures on the use of reference books 
and library tools. Watch for the an- 
nouncement of these and attend as 
many as you can. If none are sched- 
uled, go to the librarian as an individual 
or get a group of interested veterans 
to join you and ask if such instruction 
can be given. Every intelligent person 
should know how to use the card cata- 
log and such general reference sources 
as dictionaries, encyclopedias, bio- 
graphical dictionaries, statistical hand- 
books, and atlases. You may have used 
some of them in high school, but there 
are many more advanced tools you 
now need which were not used at that 
level. In addition to these general ref- 
erence books there are those for each 
special field—chemistry, literature, me- 
chanics, social science, and so on. In- 
struction in using these is frequently 
given by the instructors for the fields. 
If you find that this is not customary, 
ask them or the librarian if it can be 
arranged. 


CARD CATALOG 


The books available in the library 
are listed in the card catalog under the 
authors, the subjects which they treat, 
and sometimes the titles. You may have 
learned to use a simple card catalog in 
high school, but the college library 
catalog is more complicated because of 
its size and the wide variety of pub- 
lications it analyzes. Its cards also give 
more’ information about the books. 
From them you can tell whether the 
author is still living or when he died, 
when the book was published, what 
edition it is, whether it contains 
bibliographies or other special features, 
how long it is, and so on. Most im- 
portant of all, the card gives the sym- 
bols by which you “call” for the book, 
hence the phrase ‘ ‘call number.” These 
symbols appear in the upper left-hand 
corner of the card and consist of sev- 
eral lines of figures and letters. All of 
this information is necessary to identify 
the book and must be copied correctly 
to secure the right item. Learning how 
to make full use of the card catalog is 
one of the most important things you 
will have to do in a library. You are 
not born with the skill this requires. 
As suggested above, instruction should 
be given. 


SUPPLEMENTS TO THE 
CARD CATALOG 


All libraries have some printed in- 
dexes which supplement the card cata- 
log and take the place of hundreds of 
cards which otherwise would have to 
be prepared and filed. Each of these 
covers a special kind of writing, as you 
will see from the titles which follow. 
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Essay and General Literature Index 
Index to Short Stories 

Index to One-Act Plays 

Index to Plays. 


If you want to get at the particular 
kind of writing one of them covers, 
you will save a great deal of time by 
using the printed index. The library 
will have indicated in the volume which 
of the titles indexed are in its collec- 
tion. If not, you can consult the card 
catalog for this information. 


PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER 
INDEXES 


Another very handy thing to know 
is how to find articles which have ap- 
peared in magazines. It is not necessary 
to leaf through dozens of them. There 
are a number of periodical indexes 
which lead you directly to the maga- 
zines and pages you seek. Each one 
covers a limited list of magazines in a 
special area. Each has an author, title, 
and subject listing. The ones most fre- 
quently used in undergraduate colleges 
follow. 

Agricultural Index 
Art Index 

Current Biography 
Education Index 


International Index 
Readers’ Guide 


Consult the reference librarian of your 
college if you have not had experience 
in using them. Also inquire about 
others your library may have. There is 
an index to the New York Times 
which is extremely helpful even if the 
files of the newspaper itself are not 
available. You can use it to verify 
names of persons, places, dates, and 


events, not to mention tracing books, 
plays, and hundreds of other items that 
appear daily in the news. 


ABSTRACTS 


Sometimes it is very helpful to be 
able to read abstracts of books and 
articles rather than the whole work. 
Abstracting service is available in only 
a few fields. The reference depart- 
ment of the library is likely to have 
some or all of these: 


Child Development Abstracts and 
Bibliography 

Education Abstracts 

Physiological Abstracts 

Psychological Abstracts 

Social Science Abstracts 


THE STACKS 


Fach library has its own system of 
housing books. Few of them have ac- 
commodations for all their books in 
reading rooms. Economy of space 
necessitates housing the majority of 
them in a section of the building known 
as the stacks. This section is not always 
open to undergraduate students, but if 
it is, you will want to learn to find 
your way to the shelves that interest 
you. The same holds true for books on 
the reading room shelves. This means 
knowing how the books are classified. 
An outline of the classification scheme 
used by the library is available upon in- 
quiry. Don’t hesitate to ask to consult 
it or to request further explanation 
about it. Everyone recognizes the dis- 
advantages of choosing books solely 
from the card catalog. Many times you 
want to glance over a number of them 
or search their indexes for certain in- 
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formation. Going directly to the 
shelves in such instances is the best 


policy. 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Every veteran will realize that films 
and filmstrips are used in some kinds 
of teaching. Libraries are beginning to 
stock these for the use of instructors, 
but few if any have facilities for stu- 
dents to use them independently. Quite 
the reverse is true of phonograph rec- 
ords. Nearly every library has a good 
collection of music discs that all stu- 
dents may use as freely as books. If you 
want to further your knowledge of 
classical and contemporary music, this 
is your chance to do some listening 
without buying the records. There are 
some good guides to listening which 
this section of the library is almost sure 
to own. Diction records, whereby you 
can hear poetry and prose spoken by 
those who are well skilled in the art, 
are also likely to be available. Some of 
the speeches made during the war 
years by Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
other leaders are worth hearing again. 

The Carnegie Corporation has been 
instrumental in furnishing many col- 
lege libraries with excellent facilities 
for fine arts study, including color 
reproductions of works of art. Most of 
us do not live in the few metropolitan 
areas where some of the originals can 
be studied. These fine reproductions 
will, therefore, be a real boon. Inquire 
also about framed pictures which may 
be borrowed for room use. Some li- 
braries have rental collections which 
enable students to try living with vari- 
ous kinds of pictures and prints. 


UNITED STATES PUBLICATIONS 


The card catalog tells you what 
books your particular college library 
has. It does not tell you what other 
thousands of books have been pub- 
lished in the United States and ac- 
quired by other libraries. But you can 
readily learn what was published dur- 
ing given periods of time by consulting 
a series of volumes known as The 
United States Catalog and its supple- 
ments, The Cumulative Book Index. 
These cover books published since 
about 1900. If you need to go back to 
still earlier publications there are addi- 
tional aids available. 

The United States Government is 
one of the most prolific publishers in 
the world, yet its publications are fre- 
quently unknown to college students. 
Those that a particular library has are 
not always listed in the card catalog, 
and in this case it is necessary to trace 
them through the government’s special 
indexes. These are known as the 
Monthly Catalog of United States Pub- 
lic Documents and the Document Cata- 
log. The government publishes the 
results of its scientific investigations, 
all of its official transactions, its laws, 
the Congressional debates and speeches, 
and many other source materials and 
aids to learning. These are among the 
most important sources you can use 
in your study. The reference librarian 
will gladly explain how to use the 
indexes to them. 

There are similar tools for finding 
out what books and documents are 
issued abroad. 
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BORROWING BOOKS FROM 
OTHER LIBRARIES 


Libraries have established a system of 
inter-library loans whereby they obtain 
from one another books needed for 
serious study which are not available 
in their local libraries. The expense of 
borrowing is usually met by the in- 
dividual requesting the library to se- 
cure the loan. If you cannot find a 
book needed for your research study 
in any of the local libraries, see the 
reference librarian. He will find out 
whether it can be borrowed for your 
use. 


READING FOR FUN 


Every one of us has special reading 
hobbies. Very often these grow out of 
the things we like most to do in our 
spare time. Veterans will have had 
their interests broadened by experi- 
ences the average college student 
misses. College classes will open up 
new angles on old interests and hitherto 
unknown subjects. Time to pursue 
reading in all of these fields will be all 
too limited, but if the urge is genuine 
you will find a few hours each week 
to spend on such voluntary reading. 
Part of the value of going to college 
comes from having the mind opened 
to new ideas. Books as well as pro- 
fessors and fellow students can do this. 
You should, therefore, take this chance 
of a lifetime to dip into many kinds of 
reading and to discuss with your class- 
mates and teachers the books you 
enjoy. 

Most college libraries have a browsing 
room where there is a choice collection 


of books on many subjects. Some of 
them are beautiful editions whose fine 
typography and well-chosen illustra- 
tions and binding add much to the 
pleasures of reading. In such collec- 
tions there will also be many books 
which introduce you to subjects about 
which you know little or nothing. Lose 
yourself in these books from time to 
time and your life will be richer for 
the experience. If you are already an 
amateur book collector, the browsing 
room may suggest additions you will 
want to note. The librarian in charge 
of this room is likely to be a fellow 
enthusiast about the joys of reading 
and book collecting who is ready to 
share his experiences with you. 


RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES 


No two libraries have exactly the 
same regulations governing the use of 
their facilities, for the very good rea- 
son that these are based on the needs 
of individual institutions. Each library 
aims to make its resources serve every- 
one fairly. How long books may be 
kept, how many may be withdrawn at 
a time, which ones may be borrowed, 
depend largely upon supply and de- 
mand. The regulations usually appear 
in printed form. Get a copy of these 
and know them. It saves time and ques- 
tions. If you think there is a good 
reason why an exception should be 
made for you, don’t hesitate to ask for 
it. All rules are flexible, but remember 
the next reader when you ask to be the 
exception. It is your right to have the 
best services the library can give. To 
get that service you should know how 
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to ask for it and how to use it. The 
college library staff has its professional 
experts as well as its clerical and stu- 
dent assistants. Learn who the librarian 
is and who is the head of each depart- 
ment, then take to the proper expert 
the problems that need expert advice. 
It is the clerical assistants’ duty to carry 
out the routine work and assist students 
in finding given books. You need ex- 
pert advice when trying to decide such 
matters as how to get at sources of in- 
formation most expediently, how to use 
them, which books to consult, and 


where to go for books and information 
not obtainable in the college library. 
If you have questions about library 
policies they, too, should be taken to 
the librarian of the department rather 
than to the clerical assistants. Librarians 
and their assistants are always busy, but 
that does not mean that they will 
not welcome your questions. Those 
stationed at public service desks are 
there to help you. Use them whenever 
the guides, signs, and other self-help 
devices fail you. Your slogan might 
well be: look, try, then question. 
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Family Life and the G. I. Student 


ERNEST G. OSBORNE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ma of you have felt a good deal 


of resentment over the flood of 
articles, pamphlets, and books suggest- 
ing that there are many adjustments 
which the returning serviceman and his 
family must make. Some have con- 
sidered these an indication of a lack of 
faith in the basic emotional stability of 
the American male. Others have taken 
an extreme view, defensively charging 
that civilians are trying to label every 
G.I. as psychoneurotic. Still others 
have adopted the ostrich technique and 
refuse to recognize even the possibility 
of necessary readjustment for those 
who have been away from one another 
for years. 


For the married G.I. who is back at 
school the problems are specific. He 
must face the contingencies of housing, 
finance, study, and marital adjustments. 
Despite the fact that tuition, books, and 
go dollars a month are provided, he 
has ahead of him no simple task. But 
it can be done and it has been done. 

It would be pleasant to wax enthu- 
siastic about the intelligence of the 
large number of service men and 
women who are taking advantage of 
the educational provisions of the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. One might even con- 
gratulate the American people on their 
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social vision in underwriting the edu- 
cation of returning service people. But 
that has already been done. A more 
important task at this juncture is to 
face realistically some of the prob- 
lems confronting the thousands of vet- 
erans and their wives who are filling 
our college and university campuses to 
overflowing. Sometimes the mere rec- 
ognition of what to expect and the 
realization that many others are in the 
same boat are helpful. 


People are human, and it is only 
human to let everyday minor irritations 
centering around seemingly unimpor- 
tant matters grow into major difficul- 
ties. Let’s look at housing for a moment 
—the kind of housing available for the 
married couple who have been sepa- 
rated through the war years or whose 
marriage is now just beginning. For 
most of the students who have but 
recently taken off army khaki or navy 
blue, little resembling a rose-covered 
cottage is available. Undergraduate col- 
leges have to improvise quarters for 
married couples. Graduate school hous- 
ing facilities are generally inadequate. 
Furnished rooms (college style to be 
sure, but furnished rooms nonetheless), 
trailers, living quarters far from the 
campus (some of the University of 
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Michigan ex-G. I.’s are living at Willow 
Run) are characteristic rather than ex- 
ceptional. 

There are many problems of per- 
sonal adjustments growing out of the 
housing situation. It is easy enough to 

that these conditions will have to 
be endured for only a short time, or 
that real love and affection will over- 
come inconvenience. True perhaps; but 
it’s not easy for a woman who has 
looked forward to her reunion with a 
little-known husband and naturally has 
somewhat romanticized the situation to 
adapt herself to such inadequate and 
inconvenient surroundings. You are less 
likely to be annoyed for you are busier 
than she. It wouldn’t be true to say that 
home for you is only a place to eat 
and sleep, but if you are busy with 
your class assignments it’s much more 
nearly that for you than for your wife. 
Unless, of course, she’s working, too. 

And that leads to another important 
consideration. Not a few men have 
been brought up with the idea that for 
one’s wife to work is a sign of one’s 
own inadequacy. Sometimes this idea 
has been so deeply ingrained that in 
spite of what seems to be good com- 
mon sense a man will refuse to accept 
the fact that his wife may be happier 
and the whole situation more desirable 
if she does lend a helping hand finan- 
cially. If that’s your attitude or if you 
feel guilty because your wife is work- 
ing, perhaps you can take some con- 
solation from the evidence that this 
kind of marriage is being looked on 
with increasing approval and that there 
is some indication that the shoulder-to- 
shoulder approach is more likely to 


build a substantial family relationship 
than the earlier and still common “hus- 
band as head of the house” pattern. 

Wives, too, may have developed at- 
titudes about work experience that 
have to be taken into account. Here’s 
Mrs. A. She loves her husband and 
wants to be of real help to him now 
that he has gone back to college. She 
knows that the library work and the 
typing she does for him are appre- 
ciated and of very real assistance. But 
that contribution is not enough to 
make her feel satisfied. From the time 
she was a small girl her family has ex- 
pected her to make a name for herself. 
Though she hasn’t fully accepted this 
as a desirable goal, it’s a very real part 
of her. And recognizing that typing 
and library research for her husband 
will hardly bring her public recogni- 
tion, in spite of herself she is upset. 

Tied in closely with such attitudes 
toward work is the matter of the 
budget. Whether they are trying to live 
on the $90.00 a month or are supple- 
menting that very modest sum with 
savings or the wife’s earnings, budget 
making is still an important factor in 
the day-by-day living of Jane and Joe. 
Budgeting is discussed elsewhere in 
this issue, but a few words about at- 
titudes toward budgeting seem to be 
in order here. 

When a relatively small income has 
to be apportioned among the many 
needs of a family, a high level of co- 
operation is essential. It hasn’t been 
easy for the ex-serviceman to realize 
that clothes, food, medical care, and 
many other services hitherto furnished 
by the Army or the Navy must now be 
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paid for out of his own pocket. Nor 
has it been simple for a wife used to 
getting her basic allotment and sup- 
plementing it with a good salary to 
accept the necessity of great care in 
even the everyday purchases that are 
necessary to keep a family going. 
Here, again, a cooperative, sharing, 
talking-through kind of procedure is 
essential. Recognition by each of what 
the other would like from the some- 
what inelastic budget will help to make 
the most of a small thing. Extremely 
important is the mutual recognition 
that it’s not easy sledding for the other 
fellow. Deprivations are easier to take 
when one knows that the other party 
to the marriage has to take his or her 
share of “sacrifices.” Most important it 


is to face jointly this aspect of student _ 


family living. 

Another practical problem full of 
potential difficulty is also one of budg- 
eting—the budgeting of time. A large 
majority of the men and women of 
whom we are thinking are living to- 
gether for the first time. If they were 
married during the war, they had for 
the most part a honeymoon sort of life. 
If they married since the war, ob- 
viously they have yet to develop a real 
marriage. Ordinarily, they would be 
spending a great deal of time together 
in all sorts of activities. During the 
evenings, movies, friends, dancing, and 
a great variety of other pastimes would 
fill their time and contribute to the de- 
velopment of the companionship aspect 
of marriage. 

But a full-time program of study 
means that for the conscientious stu- 
dent a good many evenings must be 


spent “swatting away” at the books, 
It is likely to be particularly difficult 
for the wife to accept this in a con- 
sistently calm way, even though she 
may recognize its importance to her 
husband and to the family. Life is likely 
to seem pretty dull for her, even in 
those instances where she has developed 
interests of her own. Not a few-.experi- 
ences of growing apart have stemmed 
from such situations. Here, again, com- 
promise would seem to be the most 
desirable thing. Further preparation for 
one’s life work is important, of course, 
but so is some recreation. A frank 
facing of the situation and some 
thoughtful planning should make it 
possible to work out a schedule of 
day-to-day living that will include time 
for play together—time to develop 
mutual interests. Such a plan should 
make it easier, too, for the wife to lend 
a hand in her husband’s class prepara- 
tions, since she can see that will make 
it possible for them to have more time 
together. 

For almost all married couples, the 
question of children is an important 
one. For those who have decided that 
it was best not to have a child until it 
was certain that the family would be 
reunited, it may be particularly dif- 
ficult to wait a year or two longer. 
In some instances, the financial situa- 
tion, adequate living quarters, and other 
more intangible things, such as adjust- 
ment to one another in marriage, may 
mean that there is no reason for longer 
foregoing the pleasures and satisfac- 
tions of having children. But for most 
ex-G.I. couples there are likely to be 
serious doubts as to the advisability of 
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adding immediately to the complicated 
pattern of living they are already fol- 
lowing. If, however, the desire for chil- 
dren is so strong as to make for per- 
sisting unhappiness on the part of wife 
or husband or both, it may be perfectly 
possible for adjustments to be made. 
Sometimes the parents of the couple are 
not only willing but eager to subsidize 
a grandchild. In spite of the increased 
cost of babies, there are ways of cut- 
ting down the expense without jeop- 
ardizing the welfare of the prospective 
mother and child. The public health 
nurse or the social worker can give 
sound advice regarding initial costs. 
The item of “upkeep” will have to be 
worked out by the couple themselves. 

Yes, this year or two of study may 
become a bit complicated. But if the 
cooperative, sharing approach is de- 
veloped, if it can be constantly kept in 
mind that such preparation will be 
likely to mean much for the family in 
the future, and if both husband and 
wife will give a little and take a little 
as they face their daily experiences, it 
can be a satisfying time not only to 
look back upon but while it is being 
lived. Frankness is essential; facing the 


difficulties squarely and being willing 
to seek counsel are very important. 
Fortunately many of the colleges and 
universities have designated veterans’ 
advisers who are more than informa- 
tion dispensers. Unfortunately there 
are still individuals who count it a con- 
fession of weakness to seek the under- 
standing counselor who can listen and 
help one see a little more clearly than 
he could without such help. One in- 
dication of emotional maturity is the 
willingness to look for help for inci- 
pient difficulties that can be “nipped 
in the bud.” 

Obviously, these few suggestions 
cannot be considered a handbook for 
guidance of family life. There are no 
pat solutions for problems arising out 
of family life on the campus. But the 
experiences of other ex-G.I. couples 
should be helpful in providing some- 
thing of a base from which one’s own 
adjustments can be developed. And, 
again, it should be emphasized that for 
him who looks there are always under- 
standing counselors, official or unoff- 
cial, who can be of help during this 
interesting but sometimes difficult 
period. 

















Living on 65 Dollars a Month 


ISADORE ROSENBERG 


STUDENT VETERAN, 


A important question nowadays is, 
“Can the unmarried veteran go to 


college and live on $65 per month?” 
Answers by veterans vary from em- 
phatic “‘yeses” to vigorous “noes.” 
This article is aimed specifically at 
those whose answer is in the negative, 
and who, by the way, happen to be the 
majority. Perhaps the question should 
be, “How can it be done?” Surveys, 
einnlibiiinina personal experiences, and 
observations dealing with the daily life 
of the student veteran form the basis 
for this discussion. 

The cost of living varies with the 
location of the college. The price paid 
for food by the student enrolled in a 
big city college is high under any cir- 
cumstances, and when he yields to the 
temptation to dine in a restaurant that 
provides entertainment for its patrons a 
thick slice is cut out of the monthly 
check. As a student in a school in New 
York, it costs me from $1.50 to $2.00 
a day for food; whereas a veteran I 
know at a college in a small town in 
Missouri pays $1.25 a day for board 
and room, leaving him about $20 a 
month for recreation and other per- 
sonal expenses. 

Yes, the student attending college in 
a small community can live fairly well 
on his monthly allotment of $65; but 
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how is the college student in the ci 
to make both ends meet? Well, for one 
thing he might supplement his G.I. in- 
come by engaging in some work which 
will net him approximately $40 extra 
a month. Second, he must learn to 
budget, and get the most he can for his 
money. 

It’s hard to live on the allotment, but 
if you are “‘on the ball” there are ways 
of doing it. College students for genera- 
tions have worked their way through 
school. The student who graduates 
with some practical work experience 
has learned the value of money, is better 
prepared to face the problems of life, 
and is a more useful member of society. 
Ten hours of outside work a week 
should normally give you enough to get 
by on, leaving ample time for your 
study and recreation. 

Too many veterans start a program 
of study which will require two or 
three years to complete, and they have 
not thought through how they will 
have the funds to complete it. In case 
of emergencies there are organizations 
on many campuses which are always 
ready to be of aid. The school’s Vet- 
erans’ Adviser is always at your service 
in such cases. But with a balanced 
budget, part-time employment, and 
what you saved while in the service, 
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there is no need to worry about not 
being able to complete your education. 

Inquire around the campus and in 
your home town and you will find that 
there are organizations that are willing 
to lend money for educational pur- 
poses. Your Veterans’ Adviser can 
refer you to such organizations. The 
Rotary Club in some communities will 
grant a loan to eligible students to help 
them continue their education. It is 
payable after graduation, when you 
have established yourself. 

If you are to complete your educa- 
tion on your limited income, you will 
have to deny yourself unimportant 
luxuries. You can’t go out on expensive 
dates regularly (if ever), and you can’t 
afford frequent steak dinners. The mere 
fact that you are in school is evidence 
of your decision that an education 
would benefit you in the future. There- 
fore, the important thing to know is 
how to manage in order to live within 
your income. 

While I myself do not like the idea 
of preparing and living within a 
budget, I find it a necessity if I am to 
continue my education. A number of 
veterans with whom I have talked said 
they had enough money for the first 
year because they had saved when they 
were in the service. This sounds good, 
but there are always incidentals which 
have not been taken into account, such 
as telephone calls, travel expense, un- 
expected visitors, or perhaps an in- 
teresting date that you might like to 
follow up. It is only by saving here 
and there on little things that you will 
be able to save some for that “special” 
day. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


As a veteran you have preference on 
job opportunities on and off the cam- 
pus. There is a job for you. But 
whether or not you get it depends 
largely upon you. Here are six steps 
for a college part-time job campaign 
which will be helpful: 


1. Make a careful inventory of your 
abilities. Prepare a detailed list of 
all your civilian work experiences. 
Record all your army work ex- 
periences. Make note of other 
qualifications you may have; office 
routine experience, typing, teach- 
ing, etc. 


2. Point the tabulation of your work 
experience in the direction of your 
major and minor fields of study. It 
is always best to find a job in your 
major field of training. 


3. Register with the college part-time 
employment office as soon as pos- 
sible. Get to know your Veterans’ 
Adviser. He knows everyone on 
the campus who can help you. 
Register with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Office nearest your school. It 
frequently receives calls for college 
students for good part-time jobs in 
business establishments in the city. 


4. Make a thorough survey of or- 
ganizations around the campus 
which you think have the type of 
work you are looking for. The job 
will not seek you out. 

5. Plan your interviews. Give your 
potential employer a typewritten 
list of your qualifications and a 
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notation as to the days and number 
of hours you will be available. 

6. As a last resort, investigate the 
necessities of the students and do 
some serious thinking about ways 
of supplying what may be a saleable 
item. Your bookstore manager can 
help with your merchandising ideas. 


Personnel directors have told me that 
they have never failed to place a stu- 
dent veteran who is eager to work. 
New types of jobs come into being 
every day. Students, both men and 
women, are now accepting positions 
“sitting in with children” for an eve- 
ning at the rate of 50 to 75 cents an 
hour. A job like that oftentimes gives 
you an opportunity to study while you 
earn. A group of students could easily 
survey your community and prepare 
a list of homes that would engage 

“sitters.” This research might result in 
a “Mind Your Child Bureau.” 

Here are but a few of the types of 
work for which there is considerable 
demand: 


Relief elevator operators for apart- 
ment houses and office buildings. 

All types of office workers in college 
administration offices and in local 
firms. 

Law students to work part time for 
local lawyers, doing typing and 
office routine work. 

Medical students to work in near-by 
hospitals. 

Student teachers to tutor high school 
students and lower classmen. 

Students to assist in chemistry labor- 
atories. 

Men with Army or Navy technical 


training to work in radio repair 
shops and garages on a part-time 
basis. 

Students as sales personnel in depart- 
ment and specialty stores during 
busy seasons and weekends. 


Former army public relations men 
are finding any number of jobs on and 
off the campus to keep them busy. 
Working in eating places has earned 
for many students a good share of their 
food bill. I know a former transport 
pilot who flies a commercial flight once 
a week from New York to Miami, 
earning a very good supplement to his 
$65. If you have ever been a “CQ” or 
have done guard duty of any kind, you 
are “a natural” for a night watchman 
job. A friend of mine in New York 
receives $10 one night a week as a 
night watchman in a dairy. Between 
his rounds, he catches up on his study- 
ing. 

One thing that you, as a student vet- 
eran, must bear in mind is not to over- 
load your schedule with more outside 
work than you can handle. It doesn’t 
pay in the long run. After all, you are 
attending school to prepare yourself 
for a more important job in life and 
not to see how much you can earn 
while going to school. The govern- 
ment is giving you $65 a month so that 
you will not have to “knock yourself 
out” working in order to remain in 
school. 


BUDGETING 


Do you know how to spend wisely 
—get the most for your money? I 
talked with a number of students in 
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New York and found that very few 
kept budgets. In fact, most of them said 
they failed to see the value of a budget, 
since the problems they faced had noth- 
ing to do with columns of figures or 
itemized accounts. Theirs were prac- 
tical problems having nothing to do 
with numbers on paper. It’s not neces- 
sary or fair, they said in substance; you 
can’t figure that you'll spend just so 
much for food and so much for cloth- 
ing, etc. And yet nearly every problem 
they had showed that they needed 
guidance in determining how their 
monthly check was to be spent. What 
they actually needed was a budget. It 
is necessary with a limited amount of 
money, say for clothes, to shop more 
carefully, buying exactly what you 
need, and only what you need. Let us 
consider the three essential components 
of your budget. 


Food 


When you were in the service, your 
regular meals were carefully selected 
for you. They were designed to give 
you the nourishment you needed to 
keep physically and mentally alert. 
Now you are choosing your food, and 
on a limited budget. It is up to you to 
get the most food value for the least 
money. 

This is a good time for you to be- 
come “food conscious,” to study food 
values, balance in diet, and your own 
personal requirements. If you have 
been used to selecting “what looks 
good” and have never given any 
thought to the kinds of food that make 
up a good diet, this may seem un- 
necessary to you. But what you learn 


about nutrition and the habits of 
food selection which you form can 
save you money and help keep you 
healthy. 

There are a great many short pam- 
phlets and illustrated charts which 
explain food values. Your college li- 
brary may have some; the nutritionist 
or dietitian at your college will be glad 
to suggest particular ones to you. Bet- 
ter yet, she would probably be willing 
to talk to a group of you in layman’s 
language on how to select meals. Only 
with this understanding will you be 
able to economize safely on food. Find 
an effective substitute for expensive 
meats, and make your money get the 
most value. 

Another thing—you may discover 
your eating habits are wrong. For ex- 
ample, you may be insisting on the 
heavy meals suitable for men doing 
hard physical work. If you are not 
doing a lot of strenuous exercise, as a 
student your energy requirements are 
less. 

How much do you have to spend 
to get a good, nutritious well-balanced 
diet? That depends of course on your 
location. Here is a guide: at one uni- 
versity cafeteria in a large city, a stu- 
dent helper working two hours a day 
receives a 45 cent allowance for break- 
fast, 65 cents for lunch, and 85 cents 
for dinner—a total of $1.95. But at 
present prices you can eat satisfactorily 
and healthfully in a large city for about 
$1.50 a day. By careful economy and 
wise selection, you may be able to buy 
your food for less than $1.50 and still 
maintain good health. In a small city or 
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village the cost will probably be even 
less. 

To be healthy, you must eat prop- 
erly. The old adages, “You are what 
you eat” and “Your body is a machine 
and food is its fuel,” are more than just 
wise sayings. Don’t be over-thrifty 
where your stomach is concerned, but 
don’t be over-indulgent either. Moder- 
ation in all things is one key to success- 
ful budgeting. Food is the most im- 
portant item on your budget and you 
must consider it first. Never deprive 
yourself of needed food in preference 
to a new tie or the movies. Your health 
is at stake. 


Clothing 


When you were in the service, you 
had one suit for dress and a couple to 
work in. You kept those clothes clean, 
and pressed. The care you gave your 
uniform was rewarded by a sense of 
personal satisfaction. You were proud 
of your appearance, yet you had only 
one suit for best, and two for work. 

Today clothing is a problem, but one 
which appears much more serious than 
it actually is. In various sections of the 
country supplies are limited. You may 
not have been able to buy the suit you 
wanted, either because you couldn’t 
afford it or because it just wasn’t in 
any store. So you did without it. You 
may believe that “clothes make the 
man.” That doesn’t necessarily mean 
new clothes; it means well-pressed, 
carefully brushed, clean clothes and 
well-polished shoes. 

Perhaps the focal point of a man’s 
appearance is his collar. It’s called the 
“Important V.” A fresh collar and a 


good-looking tie can make an old outfit 
look like new. In fact, a tie is one of 
the most important items in your ward- 
robe. Choose ties that are serviceable 
and in good taste. They will make your 
appearance complete, neat, and pre- 
sentable. 

The matter of shirts seems un- 
solvable. What you have, you say, are 
those you had before you went into 
the service. They are getting thread- 
bare along the edges of the cuffs and 
around the collar. Send them to a 
reliable laundry or a “shirt hospital.” 
They are equipped to repair cuffs and 
collars and make them as good as new. 
A friend of mine had a single white 
shirt, the collar of which was frayed 
and worn on both sides. He had a piece 
taken out of the tail of the shirt and 
made into a new collar. 

The possibilities of the Army uni- 
form have exerted considerable in- 
fluence in changing campus styles. 
Remodeling is the keynote. A tailor 
showed me a G.I. overcoat that he was 
making over into a finger-tip coat for 
cold weather. About ten inches had 
been cut off from the bottom; epau- 
lettes and back belt had been removed, 
buttons had been changed, and the coat 
had been dyed a dark green. The result 
was practical, good-looking, and in- 
expensive. 

Your sun-tan shirt with its neutral 
shade will harmonize with any outfit. 
All that is necessary is a solid-colored 
tie. You'll be surprised how well it 
looks. 

And those G.I. shoes are really good 
sports shoes if you have them cut down 
to moccasin style. They are sturdy, 
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waterproof, and wonderful to “bang 
around” in. 

Perhaps you have noticed some vet- 
erans on the campus wearing attractive 
looking sports suits, but you didn’t 
know that these were G.I. uniforms 
dyed blue, with the shoulder straps re- 
moved and cuffs put on the pants. In- 
terested in the remodeling of the G.I. 
uniform, I made a survey of tailors to 
find out the cost. I learned that for five 
dollars you can have your uniform 
dyed blue, green, brown, or black and 
remodeled so that it will look like 
something out of Esquire. 

Very serviceable, too, is that sleeve- 
less sweater the Red Cross gave you, or 
the one your mother sent you. Have 
it dyed. It’s the perfect accessory to 
wear under a sports jacket to give you 
the “campus look.” 

All the suggestions above are for the 
ex-Army man. Unfortunately, the 
Navy uniform, except for the pea coat 
and the jacket, cannot be remodeled 
easily. But there is nothing wrong 
with pegging those bell bottoms and 
wearing a slip-over sweater. 

At a coeducational university in the 
East, a sorority has formed a sewing 
circle which meets once a week. It in- 
vites veterans living on the campus to 
bring anything they want to be darned 
or mended or to have buttons sewed 
on. Usually the sewing is finished be- 
fore nine o’clock and then they make a 
social evening of it. Perhaps your cam- 
pus doesn’t have such an organization, 
but that doesn’t matter. You will find 
that you can set aside a period each 
week to inspect and repair your cloth- 


ing. You can still retain your pride in 
your personal appearance just as you 
did in the service. 


RECREATION AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITY 


A well-rounded college life includes 
a balanced program of social and 
recreational activity. At first considera- 
tion, the problem appears to be un- 
solvable unless the student has plenty 
of money. However, investigation will 
reveal the opportunities for a pleasant 
social life on a limited budget. 


Women on the campus are under- 
standing and do not demand expensive 
dates. They have accepted the new 
cooperative study plan, in which two 
hours are spent in study and one hour 
in social entertainment. The’ veteran 
meets his date at the library or study 
hall at about seven and for the first 
hour he quizzes her on her lessons and 
the second hour the procedure is re- 
versed. The third hour they close their 
books and begin with a coke and end 
up with a stroll back to her dormitory. 

If you survey the cultural and 
recreational opportunities offered by 
the school and the community, you 
will be surprised to learn the number 
of events you can participate in with- 
out too much expense. College libraries 
usually have music rooms with a large 
collection of both classical and semi- 
classical recordings for student use. 
School organizations in the course of 
the year present numerous teas, movies, 
dances, and lectures. There’s plenty of 
recreation on the campus—gym, 
swimming, tennis, baseball, football. 
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Check with the college bureau that re- 
ceives the student tickets to com- 
munity affairs. 

Many an enjoyable evening has been 
planned cooperatively by veterans— 
bridge parties, juke box dances, and 
guest speakers on current subjects. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Week-ends can be spent inexpensively | 
on picnics and short hikes. Yes, I men- 
tion hikes because this time they will 
really be fun with companionship. 
You don’t have to spend much 


money to have a good time while you 
are a veteran at college. 
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| TEACHERS COLLEGE PROPOSES A NEW PLAN OF 
| SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


INCE its founding, Teachers College 

has held one of its principal func- 
tions to be that of contributing to edu- 
cational improvement through school 
experimentation. This responsibility 
has been discharged in the past largely 
through the direct operation of experi- 
mental schools. 

As it has become evident that great 
changes in American education should 
be made in the years ahead, the Col- 
lege has devoted much study to all 
aspects of its postwar program—among 
them the provision for school experi- 
mentation. A major issue has been 
whether the private experimental 
school is the most promising avenue of 
work for the future, or whether some 
other approach should be developed. 
The significant contribution of Teach- 
ers College Schools in the past is fully 
recognized. However, the Administra- 
tion believes that rapidly changing 
conditions present markedly different 
needs for the years ahead from those 
that prevailed in the past. The follow- 
ing statement presents the considera- 
tions which have impelled the Admin- 
istration to take the position in regard 
to school experimentation that has 
recently been indicated in suggestions 
it has placed before the Trustees. 

It has become clear that many of the 
most critical issues in American educa- 
tion require a more typical setting 


§21 


for their effective study than is pro- 
vided in schools such as Teachers Col- 
lege is now operating. The students 
of both the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School and the Horace Mann School 
for Boys are, with rare exceptions, col- 
lege bound; they come, in most in- 
stances, from homes far above the aver- 
age in economic level; the average in 
both schools in intellectual capacity ex- 
ceeds that found in public schools in 
general; the community setting in 
which the schools operate is not typi- 
cal. These conditions impose severe 
limitations on the range of widely sig- 
nificant problems that can be dealt 
with. The needs of an unselected stu- 
dent body representative of all the peo- 
ple are in no sense present; the needs of 
students for occupational preparation 
are met later in professional schools, 
and thus there is little opportunity to 
deal with the typical problems of pub- 
lic schools in providing education for 
work; the highly important relation- 
ships of school and community are so 
atypical as to make possible few com- 
parisons with ordinary public school 
situations. Yet it is on problems arising 
in such areas as these that national com- 
mittees and individual educators are 
rather generally agreed that experi- 
mentation should focus in the years 
ahead. The report of the Educational 
Policies Commission on Education for 
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All American Youth, for example, indi- 
cates a group of needs in secondary 
education in which it seems quite ob- 
vious that a school with a college- 
bound, above-average-ability, upper- 
economic-level student body, lacking 
a normal community setting, will ex- 
perience great difficulty in making 
many major contributions. 

It was evident in 1943, when the 
Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools 
were consolidated, that the base of 
school experimentation in Teachers 
College must be broadened. However, 
the then existing pattern of school ex- 
perimentation was little questioned, and 
the effort was to determine how the 
greatest contribution could be made 
within that pattern. Decisions to mod- 
ify institutional arrangements involv- 
ing many interests are reached with 
reluctance. At that time it was decided 
to intensify efforts to extend experi- 
mentation in the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, to seek to develop a more 
representative student body in the 
School, and to initiate on an explora- 
tory basis a plan of cooperative experi- 
mentation with a group of associated 
schools. The Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation 
was organized to develop the co- 
operative program. 

It was found at once that there was 
great interest among public schools in 
the idea of cooperative curriculum ex- 
perimentation. Ten associated school 
systems and teacher-educating institu- 
tions in various parts of the country 
were selected from those that were in- 
terested in cooperating: These were 
chosen so that as many typical condi- 


tions in American education as possible 
could be represented. For example, 
one-room rural schools and large met- 
ropolitan city schools were included. 

The Institute embarked upon a broad 
series of studies in cooperation with 
the associated schools. As a first step, 
certain large areas of inquiry which 
were deemed significant in re-examin- 
ing school programs were defined. 
Second, the Institute, in cooperation 
with the individual associated schools, 
set up specific experimentation, making 
it possible for the schools to explore 
and develop these basic areas. Third, 
plans were made for the publication of 
general studies and specific investiga- 
tions carried on in the _ individual 
schools. The work of the Institute is 
now well under way on all these phases 
of its program and some reports are in 
preparation for publication. 

In the meantime, an effort was made 
to extend the experimental work in the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School. Staff 
committees studied the program of the 
School and a new curriculum coordi- 
nator was added to the staff. 

Gradually, the experience in work- 
ing with associated schools and the 
continued study of limitations on ex- 
perimentation imposed by the inherent 
nature of private tuition schools have 
led to the conviction on the part of the 
Administration of Teachers College 
that a new pattern of school experi- 
mentation is needed in Teachers Col- 
lege for the future. It has been impos- 
sible to make significant progress in re- 
moving the most critical limitations of 
the schools operated by the College; 
and at the same time work with as- 
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sociated schools has shown great 
promise. 

Teachers College, it should be 
recognized, does not have the usual 
laboratory-school problem of most 
teacher-educating institutions. No un- 
dergraduate students without experi- 
ence are admitted to Teachers College, 
and consequently a different situation 
obtains from that in undergraduate 
teachers colleges. The function which 
is of central concern in Teachers Col- 
lege is to contribute to advances in 
education through school experimen- 
tation. 

The Administration has therefore 
come to believe that the College can, 
with advantage, concentrate its re- 
sources in developing a new plan of 
school experimentation along the lines 
of that projected by the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute. It is its conviction 
that more progressive, forward-looking 
experimental work of broad value can 
be achieved in cooperation with lead- 
ing public schools than would be pos- 
sible through the continuation of pri- 
vate schools of the type Teachers Col- 
lege is in position to operate. It is be- 
lieved that this new plan will make pos- 
sible the following: 

1. Experimentation under conditions 
and with student bodies typical of those 


prevailing in the schools of the nation. 

2. Experimentation under different 
types of community conditions—rural, 
urban, industrial, small-town. 

3. Work in schools having typical 
community organizations and settings. 

4. Increased effectiveness in experi- 
mental work by combining the re- 
sources of the associated schools with 
the resources of Teachers College. 

5. Flexibility in the use of promising 
situations in terms of emerging prob- 
lems and possibilities, thus avoiding 
periods of institutional stagnation 
which occur in all types of schools, ex- 
perimental schools included. 

6. Easy maintenance of contact with 
public schools in various sections of the 
nation. 

The Administration has therefore 
recommended to the Trustees that 
Teachers College should cease to op- 
erate private tuition schools for the 
purpose of experimentation. The 
Trustees are now considering the 
recommendations of the Administra- 
tion. A special Trustee Committee is 
studying the matter and is expected to 
report to the Board soon. The Trus- 
tees have decided, however, that the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School will, in 
any event, be operated by Teachers 
College until June 30, 1948. 
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Departmental Notes 











Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Proressor Irving Lorge participated in a 
forum on “Eliminating Prejudices,” which 
was broadcast recently over station 
WHOM, Jersey City, N. J., and New 
York City. 


Institute of Adult Education 


A testimonial dinner was given in honor of 
Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck on April 5 
at the Men’s Faculty Club. Following the 
dinner, a symposium, “Adult Education and 
World Unity,” was presented by students 
of adult education from Canada, Africa, the 
British Isles, Scandinavia, China and Poland. 


Proressor Morse A. Cartwright attended 
two adult education conferences in March. 
One was the regional conference at Birming- 
ham, Ala., and the other was at Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Goodwin B. Watson was a re- 
cent speaker before the annual meeting of 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation in Columbus, Ohio. 


Proressor H. F. Clark attended the meeting 
of the yearbook commission of the A.A. 
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S.A., held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 4, 5 
and 6. 


On March 28, Professor Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner delivered the Comenius Day address at 
Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. The topic 
of the address was, “The Place of Social 
Sciences in the American Scene.” He was 
presented with the Alumni Medal given to 
graduates of the college for distinguished 
service. 


Proressor R. Freeman Butts has just com- 
pleted the manuscript for a book to be en- 
titled, “A Cultural History of Education.” 
The book presents a new interpretation of 
the historical relations between culture and 
education in Europe and America. Its prin- 
cipal purpose is to reassess the strengths and 
weaknesses of our inherited educational tra- 
ditions in the light of the social and intellec- 
tual conditions of the present day. It will be 
published as one of the McGraw-Hill series 
in education. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Helen M. Walker attended a din- 
ner of the Connecticut chapter of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association held in New 
Haven recently and spoke on “Factor 
Analysis” at the meeting which followed. 

In April she visited Pi Lambda Theta 
chapters at the University of Missouri and 
the University of Indiana, and alumnae 
chapters in Columbia and St. Louis, Mo., and 
in Indianapolis, Evansville and Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 


A paper on “How Teachers Find Release” 
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was given by Professor Percival M. Sym- 
onds before the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association. On April 26, he read a paper 
on “Norms for the Picture Story Method” 
before the Eastern Psychological Associa- 
tion meeting at Fordham University, New 
York City. 


Division II 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


ProressorR John K. Norton presided at a 
town meeting on “Brotherhood or Bigotry 
in Our Schools,” sponsored by the United 
Parents Associations and held at the Man- 
hattan Center, April 4. 


Proressor Paul R. Mort addressed the A.A. 
S.A. meeting held in New York City, March 
6, on “Developing Lay Leadership. ” On 
April 16 and 17, he gave three addresses be- 
fore the Univ ersity of Minnesota’s School 
Men’s Week short course, and on April 25, 
spoke before a meeting of the Middlesex 
County School Board Association. 


Professors Mort and Norton gave the 
opening addresses at the Metropolitan 
School Study Council Conference, May 9, 
which took place at Teachers College. 


A study of the school building needs of 
rural America is being conducted by Pro- 
fessors Frank W. Cyr and Henry H. Linn. 
Financed by a $10,000 grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the study will result 
in a portfolio of sketches, floor plans and 
basic suggestions adaptable to specific com- 
munities. John R. Marshall, school building 
specialist on leave from the West Virginia 
Department of Education, will assist. 


Proressor E. S. Evenden will attend the 
third meeting of the School for Executives 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges to be held June 17 to 27 at Chau- 


tauqua, N. Y. At the request of the Asso- 
ciation, Professor Evenden served as its 
official representative at the meetings of the 
Security Council of the UNO at Hunter 
College, New York City. 


Division III 
Guidance 


Proressor Esther Lloyd-Jones has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on Stu- 
dent Counseling of the Hazen Foundation. 

On April 6, Professor Lloyd-Jones spoke 
at the Southern California Regional Meet- 
ing of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. Following the meeting, 
Professor Lloyd-Jones visited the Western 
Personnel Institute in Pasadena; Occidental 
College and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and Mills College, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

At a luncheon of the Northern California 
Regional Meeting of the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations, she spoke 
on “Coordination, the Modern Magic,” and 
was one of the speakers at the Northwest 
Regional Meeting of the Council held in 
Portland, Ore., on April 17. 

Professor Lloyd-Jones also addressed the 
alumnae of the University of Buffalo and 
spoke at the New York Times meeting on 
the problem of “Youth and Citizenship.” 


Proressor Ruth Strang is having sabbatical 
leave during the spring session. Among 
numerous other activities she is including a 
trip to California. 


Division ITV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Jean Betzner attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Association for Child- 
hood Education which was held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, April 8, 9, 10. She was the 
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speaker at the annual spring luncheon of 
the Indianapolis Association for Childhood 
Education held May 11. The topic of dis- 
cussion was “Interpreting the Young Child.” 


Proressor Roma Gans participated in the 
discussion at the annual spring meeting of 
the Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the N. E. A. 
which was held in St. Louis, March 21 to 
23. She also attended Schoolmen’s Week in 
Philadelphia, March 28 and 29 and spoke 
before the following groups: The Special 
Class Teacher Program on “Problems of 
the Special Class Teacher;” the Rural Edu- 
cation Program on “Improving Reading In- 
struction in the Rural School,” and the 
Clinic in Elementary Education on the 
topic “What Are Your Teaching Prob- 
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lems? 


On April 26 Professor L. Thomas Hopkins 
spoke at the Thirty-Fifth Convention of 
the Eastern Arts Association which was held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City. His talk was entitled “Creative De- 
velopment for World Citizenship.” During 
the month of May Professor Hopkins spoke 
out of town at a.one-day conference for 
superintendents and supervisors of instruc- 
tion held at the College of William and 
Mary in Williamsburg, Va., on the topic 
“Human Factors in Pupil Learning;” and to 
the members of the conference on super- 
vision to be held at Syracuse University on 
the subject “Education In a Cooperative 
World.” 


On April z Professor Ernest G. Osborne 
opened the “Marriage Relations” lecture 
series at the University of Michigan. It was 
attended by 1100 graduate and senior stu- 
dents, veterans and their wives. 

On May 6 and 7 he spoke at the third an- 
nual Parent Education Institute at Omaha, 
Neb. His topics were: “Everyday Democ- 
racy in the Family,” “When Home and 


School Work Together,” “Family Life and 





Community Living,” and “Attitudes for 
Successful Parents.” 

Professor and Mrs. Osborne are leaving 
sometime during the middle of the summer 
for a year’s stay in China. Under the aus- 
pices of the China Aid Council of United 
China Relief, he will be a consultant to col- 
leges and universities in the development of 
courses for child-care workers. Mrs. Os- 
borne will work in a similar capacity in 
nursing education and health care of chil- 
dren. 


Proressor Florence Stratemeyer spent 
March 1 and 2 at the State Teachers College 
in DeKalb, Ill. She spent one day visiting the 
laboratory schools with the school staff and 
the second day discussed with the staff the 
“Evaluation of the Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Student Teacher.” On March 
23 and 24 Professor Stratemeyer attended 
the meeting of the National Association of 
Supervisors of Student Teaching which was 
held in Chicago. On March 28 she addressed 
a group at Schoolmen’s Week in Philadel- 
phia on “Problems and Practices in Student 
Teaching.” On April 3 Professor Strate- 
meyer spent the day at the State Teachers 
College in New Britain, Conn., and spoke 
on the topic “Trends in Elementary Edu- 
cation and Their Implications for Teacher 
Education.” 


Tue experienced teachers majoring in Cur- 
riculum and Teaching for Young Children, 
who are students in residence, are partici- 
pating in an evaluation and subsequent im- 
provement of the program of the Mount 
Morris Children’s Center, 2 West 123 Street, 
which is under the joint sponsorship of 
Mount Morris Presbyterian Church and the 
Mayor’s Committee for Wartime Care of 
Children in New York City. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


AN article on the potentialities of under- 
water farming by Professors George T. 
Renner and Harold F. Clark was published 
in the Saturday Evening Post on May 4. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES 


Ar the invitation of the department, science 
teachers in the metropolitan area attended a 
panel discussion on innovations in the prac- 
tice of science teaching which was held at 
Teachers College on March 13. 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig served as a con- 
sultant in the schools of Radnor Township, 
Pa., recently, and was one of the speakers 
at Schoolmen’s Week in Philadelphia. 

Professor Craig and Professor Frederick 
L. Fitzpatrick will be assisted by the follow- 
ing staff members in the Teachers College 
Science Field Center at Annandale-on-the- 
Hudson in June: Mr. Melvin H. Berry, 
associate professor of biology of Florida 
Southern College; Dr. Arthur N. Straler, 
lecturer of geomorphology, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Miss S. Marie Kuhnen, assistant in 
botany, Columbia University; Mr. Clark 
Hubler, teacher in the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln School. Professor Craig will have 
charge of the section for elementary school 
teachers and Professor Fitzpatrick the divi- 
sion for secondary school teachers. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor John R. Clark spoke recently on 
arithmetic in the elementary and secondary 
schools before the Association of Teachers 
of Mathematics, New York City, the Staten 
Island Elementary School Association, and 
the Mathematics Section of the Rockland 
County Teachers Association. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Proressor George Kerry Smith of the sum- 
mer session staff was appointed in April di- 
rector of Information and Publications of 
the U. S. Office of Education. His prede- 
cessor, William D. Boutwell, now in charge 
of the art, writing, and music awards of 
Scholastic Magazine, is currently offering 
instruction in the Teachers College course 
in “Educational and Professional Writing.” 


Ow April 5, Professor Lennox Grey spoke 
to the Council of Teachers of English at 
the annual meeting of the Florida Educa- 
tion Association in Tampa. The general 
subject of the session was “Communication 
Through the Written and Spoken Word.” 
The title of his talk was “The Next Ten 
Years in the Teaching of English.” 


SPEECH 


Proressor Magdalene Kramer spoke to the 
English group of the Rockland County 
Teachers Association at Haverstraw, N. Y., 
on April 1. The topic she discussed was 
“Speech in the High School.” 

On March 11, Professor Kramer partici- 
pated in the “News for Women” broad- 
cast over the Mutual Network and com- 
mented particularly on the common speech 
inadequacies which are found among chil- 
dren and adults. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Proressor Arthur R. Young attended the 
two day annual meeting of the Committee 
on Art Education at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York City, on March 23 and 
March 24. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Norval L. Church recently spent 
two days in South Bend, Ind., conduct- 
ing a school band clinic for a hundred stu- 
dent members of the four city high school 
bands. 


On Saturday, March 23, Professor Harry R. 
Wilson served as guest conductor for a 
chorus of seven-hundred high school voices 
at the music festival of the Southeast Dis- 
trict, Jackson, Ohio. He addressed a meeting 
of the Music Educators on “The Training 
of Choral Groups.” 

Throughout April and May Professor 
Wilson has been serving as guest conductor 
and adjudicator of concerts in Missouri, 
Maryland, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
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On several occasions he has demonstrated 
the principles of singing and the develop- 
ment of choral groups for the teachers who 
were present. 


As chairman of the committee on contem- 
porary music in the United States, Professor 
Howard A. Murphy was in charge of the 
general session of the biennial meeting of 
the Music Educators National Conference at 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 1. Professor Ray- 
mond Burrows, chairman of the committee 
on basic music instruction through piano 
classes; Professor Lilla Belle Pitts, vice- 
president of the MENC; and Professor Wil- 
son, chairman of the discussions of the com- 
mittee on “Function and Techniques of 
Voice Training Classes,” all participated ac- 
tively in the conference. 


Professor Murphy acted as one of three 
judges this spring in the national compe- 
tition, sponsored by Scholastic Magazine, of 
musical compositions written by high school 
students. 


On March 17, Professors Raymond Bur- 
rows and Anthony Loudis gave a two-piano 
recital at the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Prorrssor Elaine Knowles conducted a 
demonstration on the selection of new 
household equipment before a large audi- 
ence in the Newark News Auditorium, New 
Jersey, on March 26. During Easter vaca- 
tion, she went to Phoenix, Ariz., where she 
selected the winner of the Magic Chef Gas 
Range Design Contest conducted by Archi- 
tectural Forum. 

Professor Knowles has also been acting 
as consultant for the Donald Deskey Asso- 
ciates, the designers of the Ingersoll Unit, 
including heating plant, kitchen, laundry 
and bath, which is receiving widespread 
publicity in many current periodicals. 


On March 26 to 28, Miss Alta B. Atkinson 


and Mrs. Mary deGarmo Bryan attended 
the National Restaurant Association meeting 
in Chicago. Afterward, Miss Atkinson went 
on to inspect the food service facilities at the 
University of Ohio at Columbus. 


Proressor Lillian H. Locke and Mrs. Orpha 
Mae Thomas participated as consultants in 
a recent curriculum evaluation conference 
at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


As president of Omicron Nu, Professor 
Laura W. Drummond visited seven southern 
and central colleges last month. She also 
took part on March 28 to 30 in the meeting 
of the city supervisors of home economics 
of the North Atlantic Region held in New 
York City. 


Proressor Helen Judy Bond and Professor 
Drummond attended the national confer- 
ence on Marriage and Family Relations in 
Philadelphia on April 6 to 8. 


Dr. Neva Henrietta Radell gave a talk to 
the home economics teachers of Philadelphia 
on April 3. Her subject was “Money Man- 
agement in the Family.” 


A group of the junior and senior nutrition 
students from the New Jersey College for 
Women visited the nutrition laboratory 
April 4. They were particularly interested 
in seeing the respiration chamber, which is 
being used for the government research 
project studying the energy metabolism of 
children. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Proressor Thelma M. Potter spoke at the 
meeting of the Commercial Education As- 
sociation of New York City and Vicinity 
on March 16 on the topic “Implications of 
the Harvard Report for Business Educa- 
tion.” The talk will be published in the 
forthcoming C. E. A. yearbook. 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner addressed 
the Philadelphia meeting of Schoolmen’s 
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Week on March 29 on the subject “What 
Constitutes an Adequate Business Education 
Program in the Secondary School?” 

A Teachers College luncheon was held 
in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
on April 19. The meeting was attended by 
alumni and present students of the business 
education department. 

Professor Forkner is serving as a con- 
sultant to the research staff of the New 
York State Education Department in con- 
nection with the establishment of the insti- 
tutes which are to be opened on Septem- 
ber 1. He was also one of a group of voca- 
tional and general educators who were 
called together by the Commissioner of 
Education for the purpose of planning for a 
more functional curriculum at the high 
school level. 


Joun Crouse, a specialist with the Veterans 
Administration, formerly at the University 
of Kansas and the Naval Training program 
at Bloomington, Ind., is to join the business 
education staff as an associate beginning 
July 1. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Memsers of the department staff partici- 
pated in the national conference of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation in St. Louis, Mo., 
April 9 to 13 and in the eastern district con- 
ference in Springfield, Mass., April 23 to 28. 

At the national conference, Professor 
Clifford L. Brownell was a member of a 
panel dealing with the subject: “Implica- 
tions of Physical Fitness Programs in Mili- 
tary Service for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in Schools and Colleges.” He is also 
serving as chairman of a committee on 
teacher certification and licensing for health 
and physical education. 

Professor Harry A. Scott, vice-president 
of the physical education division of the 
Association, presented the keynote address 
for the first general session of that group. 


Professor Charles C. Wilson spoke at the 
conference on “The Findings of the School 
Medical Services Used in Health and Physi- 
cal Education Programs,” and Professor 
Josephine L. Rathbone addressed a meeting 
on the topic, “Action Through Organized 
Effort.” 

Professors Brownell, Wilson, Rathbone 
and Hillas also took an active part in the 
eastern district conference. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


At the request of the nurse veterans in the 
Division, a series of weekly conferences has 
been held during the spring for the purpose 
of reviewing some of the important develop- 
ments in nursing and nursing education be- 
tween 1940 and 1945 when many of these 
nurses were serving in other countries. 


Tue speaker at the April meeting of the 
Nursing Education Club was Miss Mary E. 
Tennant, assistant director and nursing con- 
sultant of the International Health Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. She has just 
returned from a tour of the countries of 
Europe to ascertain the effects of war on 
nursing education and public health nursing. 


RECENT visitors to the Division were Mlle. 
Cecile Mechelynck, Directrice of the School 
of Nursing of Brussels University and St. 
Pierre Hospital, Brussels, Belgium; Miss 
Frances Goodall, Secretary, Royal College 
of Nursing, London, England; and Mrs. 
Bennet, Nursing Representative in the Min- 
istry of Labor, London, England. They are 
on travel fellowships from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and are studying recent nurs- 
ing developments in this country. 


IN memory of Mary Marvin Wayland, 
former instructor in the Division, who died 
March 11, 1946, some of her friends are 
sending copies of her book, The Hospital 
Head Nurse, to about sixty schools of nurs- 
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ing in other countries where there have been 
serious losses in library resources due to the 
war. 


The Library 


Miss Mary Moore Beale of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., has been appointed super- 
vising librarian of the cataloging depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Josiah T. Newcomb, Jr., of Greeley, 
Colo., has been appointed supervising li- 
brarian of the circulation department. 


Miss Christine Gilbert of the school library 
laboratory has resigned to become librarian 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln School. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Allen, Norman S., teacher of history and Eng- 
lish, High School, Swampscott, Mass. 


Ashcraft, James W. (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
physical education, State Teachers College, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Beard, William George, veteran’s counselor, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Beckwith, Cornelia L. (A.M. 1937), assistant 
rofessor of clothing, Michigan State College, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Booth, Anne Curtis (B.S. 1945), teacher of 
second grade, Central Elementary School, Gol- 
den, Colo. 

Bouquin, Mar, Ellis, teacher of first and 
second grades, Gay Street School, Oil City, Pa. 

Brigham, Anne Stuart, assistant kinde 
teacher, Emerson School, New York, N. Y. 


Carmody, David B., director, South Brooklyn 
Neighborhood Houses, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 

ears, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
lacement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administration. 


Casteen, Marie L. (MS. 1939), director of 
institutional cookery, Harvey and Howe, Inc, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cauthers, Marion (A.M. 1939), assistant 
fessor of art, University of Texas, Austin, ee. 


Chadbourn, Charles C., Jr. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in English, Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. 


Chernin, Ronni, teacher and supervisor in 
nutrition, Public Schools and State Teachers 
College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Davis, Alice, teacher of music, Lincoln Ele- 
mentary School, East Chicago, Ind. 


Degen, Genevieve, director of food depart- 
ment, Manhattanville College, New York, N. Y, 


Doerr, Anna (A.M. 1936), home economics 
extension ees: Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


Dong, Lillian (A.M. 1944), teacher of com- 
mon branches, P. S. No. 130, New York, N. Y. 


Dormont, Paul, teacher of fifth grade, Green 
Avenue Public School, Madison, N. J. 


Drennan, Mary E. (A.M. 1944), second 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, tts- 
burg, N. Y. 


Dunbar, Georgia S., instructor in English, 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Everote, Warren Peter (Ph.D. 1943), associate 
in research and production, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, New York, N. Y. 


Feravolo, Juliet June, instructor in secretarial 
studies, Washington School for Secretaries, 
Newark, N. J. 


Garcia, Marina (A.M. 1945), teacher of fifth 
grade, Tombstone Grammar School, Tomb- 


stone, Ariz. 


Giese, Clara (A.M. 1939), dean of 
Scarborough School, Scarborough, N. Y. 


Giliberti, Susanne A., instructor in Spanish, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Hamel, Mary Lou (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
social studies, High School, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


Hamlen, Thomas W. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
science, High School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Harris, John Henry (A.M. 1938), executive 
director, Carver Neighborhood Center, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Hawkins, Anne, supervisor of vocational edu- 


cation, New York State Training School, Hud- 
son, N. Y. 
Hibbard, Ellen (A.M. 1943), assistant director 


of food service, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 
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Hodges, David C. (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
science, Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, N. J. 

Huiell, Barclay V., teacher of mathematics, 
New York Trade School, New York, N. Y. 


Hughes, William C. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
seventh grade, City and Country School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Ingersoll, Margaret M. (B.S. 1935), executive 
assistant to the director of nursing, Medical 
Center, Jersey City, N. J. 

Jacobsen, Elizabeth C. (A.M. 1927), home 
economics consultant, Jonathan Pimey Village 
Housing Project, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Jenkins, Leo Warren (A.M. 1937), supervisor 
of practice teaching and instructor in social 
studies, State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


Kaeser, Marion Ada (A.M. 1939), home fur- 
nishings specialist, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 


Kearns, John W. (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
English, Junior College of Connecticut, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Kempton, Melvin H. (A.M. 1936), director, 
veteran’s service, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Kinney, Alvin E. (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
mathematics, New York State Maritime Acad- 
emy, Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 


Krivicich, Dorothea E. (A.M. 1946), first 
de critic teacher, State Teachers College, 
uffalo, N. Y. 


Landsberg, Muriel (A.M. 1944), chief psy- 
chometrist, Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Langford, Mary F., teacher of social studies, 
Highland Manor School and Junior College, 
West Long Branch, N. J. 


Leavitt, Jerome, teacher of industrial arts, 
High School, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Levine, Miriam A. (A.M. 1945), nursery 
school teacher, Open Door Child Care Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Lewis, Della M., teacher of fifth grade, Public 
School, Malverne, N. Y. 


Linden, Eloise P. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
second grade, P. S. No. 32, Flushing, N. Y. 


Lynch, Rita Y. (A.M. 1946), teacher of social 
studies, Richard Allen School, Georgetown, Del. 


Maier, Charles A. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Markham, Anne (B.S. 1945), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School, Central Islip, N. Y. 


Martin, Cecil W. (Ed.D. 1942), superintend- 
ent of schools, Streator, Ill. 


Milton, Jennie Lou (Ph.D. 1945), assistant 
—s of education, University of Arkansas, 
ayetteville, Ark. 


Moon, Leland W, (Ed.D. 1941), professor of 
education, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 


Nider, Ina Torgerson (A.M. 1946), coun- 
sellor, University of Maryland, College Park. 


a D. (Ph.D. 1942), research 
associate, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, New 
York, N. Y. 

Omwake, Mildred, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Pelton, Doris L., school librarian, Public 
Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Pickens, Margaret (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
art, High School, Middletown, N. Y. 


Pollak, Jeanne (B.S. 1945), teacher of third, 
fourth and fifth grades, Franklin School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Pollock, Charles M., teacher of commercial 
subjects, Horace Greeley High School, Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. 


Rayher, Edward (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
mathematics, Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, 
N. J. 


Razor, Virginia C. (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
home economics, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, N. M. 


Recktenwald, Lester N., vocational — 
Veteran’s Advisement Unit, College of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 


Reynolds, George R. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
English and social studies, Cato-Meridian Cen- 
tral School, Cato, N. Y. 


Salmons, George B. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in science, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Scull, Florence D. (A.M. 1934), principal, 
Lincoln School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Sears, Clarence B. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
English, Memorial High School, Millville, N. J. 


Shecter, Pearl S., supervisor of art, Union 
School, Rutherford, N. J. 


Shelton, Frances L. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
first grade, Ray Street School, High Point, N. C. 

Sherman, Alphonse J. (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in rwesnaoge 5. ggaaad College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, n. 

Shotwell, He P. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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Smith, Alice Adele (A.M. 1934), demonstra- 
tion school teacher, Florida N. & I. College, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


Smith, Ethel Bernice, teacher of fourth grade, 
Public School, Seminole, Tex. 


Spencer, William C., teacher of sixth grade, 
Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, N. J. 


Stevens, Louise (A.M. 1946), teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Harrington, Del. 


Stevenson, Jessica (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
commercial education, Ellsworth Junior Col- 
lege, Iowa Falls, lowa. 


Stratemeyer, Clara G. (Ph.D. 1938), assistant 
professor of education and supervisor of student 
teaching, Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tashman, Audrey, teacher of third grade, 
Columbus School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Torrance, Nellie, teacher of clothing, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Trepkus, Hedwig (B.S. 1943), instructor in 
science, State Teachers College, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Warters, Jane, director of personnel, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Wheat, Leonard B. (Ph.D. 1931), director of 
counseling service, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala. 

White, John Howell (A.M. 1945), instructor 
in mathematics, High School, Freeport, N. Y, 

Winks, John O. (A.M. 1937), director of 
music, State Junior College, Trinidad, Colo. 

Winslow, Robert W. (Ed.D. 1944), assistant 
professor of music, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Woelpper, Anne M. (BS. 1944), teacher of 
music, Robert Waters School, Union City, N. J. 
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JosepH JustMAN (Ph.D. 1937), who has been 
serving as a captain in the Information and 
Education Division of the General Staff 
Corps, recently received the Legion of 
Merit for outstanding services in the Africa- 
Middle East Theatre from October 1944 to 
October 1945. Formal presentation of the 
award was made by Brig. General Charles 
T. Lanham in a ceremony at the Pentagon 
Building, Washington, D. C. Captain Just- 
man is on leave of absence from Brooklyn 
College, where he has been in the depart- 
ment of education since 1933. 


Giu.po Masso (Ph.D. 1927), former dean of 
administration in the University of Puerto 
Rico, is now living in a mountain resort 
near his home town of Cayey, Puerto Rico. 


Donato T. Buss (B.S. 1939) is the new 
headmaster of Daycroft School, Darien, 
Conn., after 30 months overseas as a chap- 
lain with the Fifth Army. 


K. N. Kini (Ph.D. 1934) writes from Banga- 
lore City, India, that he is deputy director 
of elementary education in Mysore. 


Ase. Hanson (Ed.D. 1941), superintendent 
of schools in Elizabeth, N. J., has been 
elected to the board of trustees of Union 


College, Cranford, N. J. 


Cuartes E, Henpry (A.M. 1928) spoke be- 
fore a meeting of the Westchester Branch, 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom held recently at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on the subject, “New 
Frontiers in Group Relations.” He is co- 
ordinator of research for the Commission 
on Community Interrelations. 
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Apa M. Beerstecuer (A.M. 1927), who has 
been appointed public health nurse for the 
UNRRA program in China, recently sailed 
from Seattle, Wash., with 40 other UNRRA 
specialists. Previous to her new assignment, 
Miss Beerstecher was district nurse con- 
sultant for the UNRRA program in Italy. 


Lucy Futter James (A.M. 1934) has been 
presented a life membership in the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association by the Negro 
Vocational Home Economics Teachers of 
North Carolina in appreciation of her work 
as an itinerant teacher trainer. 


Ormsspee W. Rosinson (A.M. 1942) has 
recently been appointed assistant to the 
president and director of admissions at Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Dur- 
ing the past four years he has been with 
the Office of Price Administration. 


Wizur C, Ewsank (A.M. 1932) is the new 
backfield football coach at Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. He was discharged 
from the Navy with the rank of lieutenant 
on March 15. 


EMANUEL Gamoran (Ph.D. 1924) recently 
was honored at a banquet of the Friends of 
Hebrew Culture held in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F. M. Rausincer (A.M. 1941) has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of the Ridge- 
wood, N. J., schools and will take over his 
new position June 1. Mr. Raubinger was 
formerly supervising principal of the Passaic 
Valley Regional High School, Little Falls, 
N. J. 


Avison K. MacBrwwe (B.S. 1941), recently 
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appointed chief nurse in the health division 
of UNRRA’s program for China, left for 
Shanghai with a group of UNRRA spe- 
cialists on the SS Marine Phoenix which 
sailed from Seattle, Wash., February 23. 


C. E. Zoncer (A.M. 1931) is the recipient 
of the honorary degree, Doctor of Peda- 
gogy, from Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Rurus A. Putnam, on July 1, will assume 
his duties as assistant superintendent of 
schools in Yonkers, N. Y., in charge of 
business administration. For the past 11 
years he has held a similar position in Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


Kennetu R. Cocuitt (A.M. 1942) is now 
an instructor in music at Buffalo, N. Y.., 
State Teachers College. He and his wife 
frequently give duo-piano recitals in upper 
New York State. 


Gurpon R. Miter (B.S. 1931) of Denver, 
Colo., was recently appointed regional per- 
sonnel officer for the UNRRA China pro- 


gram. 


Fiorence G. Dorwap (A.M. 1942) has ac- 
cepted a position as director of the division 
of family finance in the school of home 
economics at Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Dorwald is the 
founder and former director of the Spring- 
field, Mass., nutrition service bureau. 


Joun G. Younc (A.M. 1935) has received 
an appointment as a career missionary in 
Japan from the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, Boston, Mass. He will go to 
Doshiano University, Kyoto, Japan, where 
he will teach and do religious work among 
the young people there. During the war 
years, Mr. Young did interracial work in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


Auice Hetrcotr (A.M. 1944) is now a 
speech correctionist at the Queens College 
Speech Center, Flushing, L. I. 


Roserta L. CUNNINGHAM, former Teachers 
College student, 4-H club specialist in foods 
and nutrition from Cornell University, 
taught a class for 4-H home-making leaders 
at the Scotia, N. Y., High School recently, 


Beatrice Suort (B.S. 1928) and Marre 
Wirnkter (B.S. 1942) are now serving re- 
spectively as director and assistant director 
of the Indianapolis, Ind., Public Health 
Nursing Association. 


Bertrand W. Haywarp (A.M. 1940) has 
been appointed principal of the Fitchburg, 
Mass., high school. He has just completed 
four years as principal of the Sanford, Me., 
high school, where he was a charter member 
of the Maine Teachers Association’s Ethics 
Commission. He is studying for his doctor- 
ate at Harvard. 


GertrupeE B. Raz (A.M. 1934) is now Red 
Cross field director in the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital at Outwood, Kentucky. 


ArpitH Topp (A.M. 1942) is serving in 
Manila as an assistant field director in 
charge of staff welfare for the Red Cross. 
Previous to this appointment, she was 
supervisor of art for the public schools of 
Winchester, Mass. 


Epona B. Groppe (A.M. 1930), lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Nurse Corps, was re- 
cently awarded the Legion of Merit in 
recognition of her “outstanding service . . . 
in administering the difficult program in the 
procurement of nurses and their assignment 
to meet the critical need for the specialized 
nursing care of our American and allied 
soldiers in this country and abroad.” 


Lots Bertuincer (Ed.D. 1943) has been 
awarded the Margaret M. Justin Fellowship 
for $1500 by the A.A.U.W. to use for 
medical study during 1946-47. 


Lucite Petry (A.M. 1929) has recently 
been appointed Chief of the new Division 
of Nursing of the United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Heten K. Kim (Ph.D 1931) who is presi- 
dent of the Korean Y.W.C.A. and of Ewha 
College, Seoul, Korea, flew to New York 
recently, one of the first civilians out of 
that country since the war. During the oc- 
cupation, she managed not only to keep the 
college open but also to extend its program 
and to increase its enrollment. 


Heten G. Scowarz (A.M. 1936) has left 
her job in the United States Public Health 
Service to accept a position as Nurse Educa- 
tor Adviser on the Minnesota State Board 
of Nurse Examiners. 


Georce S. TRUEMAN (Ph.D. 1919) retired 
last spring as President of Mount Allison 
University, Sackville, New Brunswick, a 
position he had held for twenty-two years. 
His successor, Rev. Witut1aM T. R. FLEM- 
INGTON, a former Teachers College student, 
was discharged from the N. B. Rangers 
with the rank of colonel after receiving 
the Order of the British Empire at a special 
presentation by King George. 


Vircinta M. Dunsar (A.M. 1930) has re- 
signed from her position as Director of the 
Nursing Service of the American Red Cross 
to become Dean of the Cornell University- 
New York Hospital School of Nursing and 
Director of Nursing Service. 


Harry J. KaurmMan (B.S. 1946), rabbi of 
the congregation of the Mesivta Torah 
Vodaas, spoke on the topic, “The Problem 


of Jewish Education in the Post-War 
World,” at the Myrtle Avenue Synagogue, 
Jersey City, N. J., on March 22. 


Heten L. Bunce (A.M. 1936) has been 
named Dean of the Frances Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Bunge is 
attending Teachers College this spring in or- 
der to complete her work for the Ed.D 
degree. 


Heten B. Wasasier, former student at 
Teachers College, who has been the sixth 
grade teacher at the Pingry Lower School, 
Elizabeth, N. J., will become headmistress 
of the school during the academic year 
1946-47. 


Lituian V. SatsMAN (A.M. 1935) is the new 
director of nursing and nursing service of 
the New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene. 


James B. Hosmer (A.M. 1937) will be a 
member of the flute section of orchestra of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co., New York, 
when it opens its 1946-47 season this fall. 


Roto Sieerer (A.M. 1935) has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital School of Nursing, Boston, 
Mass., which has recently arranged a col- 
legiate program in nursing in connection 
with Radcliff College. 
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National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 1 
MULTI-SENSORY AIDS ” 
IN THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 
Compiled by a Committee of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
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to meet the need for a broader knowledge of visual aids in teaching mathematics. A 
valuable reference book for teachers of the mathematics usually offered in grades 7 
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SUMMER SESSION CLASSES—July 8 to August 16 

















All-College Lecture-Discussion 


On Educational Problems of the Day 
By Faculty Members and Visiting Lecturers 
1:30 p.m. Mondays through Thursdays 


Workshops 


July 8 to August 16. General Curriculum Workshop 3 
Allied Departmental Workshops 
Work Conferences 


July 8 to 26 Teacher Education 
Administrative Problems of 
School Systems 
July 8 to 19 Secondary School Administration 
July 15 to 26 Elementary School Administration 
July 29 to August 16 Rural Education 
Development of Community Policy 
on the Character and Cost of 
Education 
July 29 to August 9 Curriculum and Teaching 


Conferences 


\ 
July 15 to 19 Teaching of Geometry 
July 22 to 24 School Building Planning 


July 29 to August2 § Work of Secretaries 


For information address the General Information Office, 
Teachers College, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
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